





















THE SATIRIST, 


MONTHLY METEOR. 








JULY 1, 1807. 
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THE 
RIVAL MAGICIANS, OR RAISING THE SPIRIT. 





MR. SATIRIST, 
I THOUGHT all spitits had been long ago laid in the 
Red Sea, that all the diablerie of Monk Lewis and Co. 
was fabulous, and that the blue devils, which sometimes 
haunt us, were the creation of a splenetic imagination, 
the offspring of nervous impotence; and hot beings exist- 
ing independent of us, having free will and power to ex- 
ercise their fantastic or maliciotis humours: But from 
what I have lately witnessed I begin to doubt the truth 
of what I had before thought so certain, and rather incline 
to believe the stories of my grandmother than the asser« 
tions of modern philosophers, wliose works I intend to 
throw by, and iri future study only the art and mystery of 
witchcraft, as expounded in that prodigy of human in- 
tellect, the Demonoxoate of our British Solomon, King 
James the First. 
Indeed, when the whole nation is occupied in debating 
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the various qualities of different spirits, and the hest 
mode of raising them, so as most to benefit the public, it 
would be an affectation of singularity, which is never an 
evidence of good seuse, to pretend any longer a4 doubt of 
their existence, or of their influence in society 

-As in times of old the varivus heathen nations had their 
different divinities to whom they offered the more solemn 
and splendid sacrifices, and regarded with a higher venc- 
ration; as in the night of Roman superstition every one 
had his favourite saint to whom he peculiarly preferred 
lris vows ; as stilt, among the unenlightened nations of the 
South and of the West, some particular genius or spirit is 
looked up to with a higher degree of love and reverence— 
so among us, there is scarce any one who has not a de- 
cided preference for, some. particular spirit, though the 
spirit of Old Tom is undoubtedly almost an universal fa 
vourite, at least among the lower classes: and this pre- 
ference is naturally accounted for by the circumstance of 
his being more easy to be raisedthan any of the other spi- 
tits, who never appear unless invoked by stronger powers 
than are, in general, in the possession, or at the command 
of common people. 

[ thought it necessary to premise thus much by way of 
introduction to the scene which I am about to describe, 
and which the sketch that accompanies this will serve 
further to illustrate. 

E was passimg the other evening through Westminster, 
when a considerable crowd at the door of a large building 

attmacted my attention, and induced me to attempt to pro- 
cure admission, for the purpose of discovering the object 
of their curiosity. I had no sooner entered than I was 
struck with the solemnity and awful gloom of the place. 
There was just light enoagh to render visible a strange 
and somewhat complicated apparatus, of which I could 
not at first consprehend the use. While I was caysidete 
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ing the various parts, and endeavouring to guess the pur- 
poses to which they might be applied, a tall, majestic 
Black, clothed in a long vest, such as hath’ been said to be 
worn by magicians, entered the room, followed by several 
negro boys, bearing on their shoulders large bundles of 
SUGAR CANES. By the direction of their superior, whom 
I understoo:! to be a magician, the negro boys placed the 
sugar canes in the furnace of the apparatus of which I 
have spoken, and set them on fire, At this moment rustic 
in, from the opposite side of the room, a spare meagre 
figure, mounted on an enormously fat sheep, and fillowed 
by a squire, who, though he was said to be Young, looked 
as old as King Arthur. This figure, as spare ps Milton's 
Sin, and apparently as much the victim of the arts and 
sciences as Madame Genlis’ Sainciair,* raised his wand, 
which was crowned with an ear of barley, as if he in- 
tended to intimidate the black magician, and at the same 
time displayed a talisman, on which was depietured a 
starving Scotchman devouring his bregues for want of 
better food: and all the while his squire kept darting 
goose-quills at the black magician, which, thongh they 
hissed as they flew, fell harmless and ineffectual on the 
ground. ‘The wand of the black magician was formed of 
sugar cane; in his hand he bore a talisman, exhibitin 
John Buil in all his glory, with beef and bread, and a full 
tankard of ale before him. Once, and twice, and thrice, 
he waved his wand. At the powerful summons Otp 
Tom appeared, attended by all his pregeny: the spare 
magician’s talisman was broken, and a paper fell from his 
belt, which was inscribed, “ How to keep up the price of 
corn.” Atthe sight of this, those who were present ut- 
tered a loud cry of detestation and contempt; the spare 


* See Sainclair, ou La Victime des Sciences et des Arts, par’ Mme; 
ae Genlis, A Londres, 1808. 
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magician and his Young squire fled in confusion and dis« 
may, and J retired to give you a description of the scena 
while the impression was still strang on my memory. 
J am, Mr. Satirist, your’s, &c. 
THomaso Scrutiny. 
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SKETCH FOR A HISTORY OF ENGLISH WIT. 





MR, SATIRIST, 

Ir has often struck me with surprise,that amongsta people 
s0 celebrated for genuine wit and humour as the English, 
no attempt has been made to give a regular detail of their 
advancement, and the various shapes they have assumed ; 
a method which would conyey in the liveliest manner the 
characteristics of each age, and the most perfect idea of 
its temper and feeling. We lave, indeed, many who 
have corked up great quantities of these volatile spirits 
under the names of jest books, travels, &c. but their come 
positions are like the meat wines made up of bottoms of 
botiles of all ages and qualities, heterogeneous mixtures, 
having no flavour of a peculiar soil or vintage, and only 
calculated for city apprentices and rustic bon vivants, 
There can be no doubt, as Plutarch observes, that we 
more readily conceive a man’s character by a knowledge 
of his extempore sallies than a detail of his actions ; since 
policy, ceremony, and many circumstances may give an 
unnatural pias to the latter, while wit and humour are the 
offspring of freedom, and often appear even in despight 
of prudence. Jf we extend this principle from indivi- 
duals to nations, tracing a people from the court circle to 
the ballad-singers, and viewing them in their hours of re- 
Jaxation, endeavouring to collect the jeux d’esprits of the 
day, and the leavés which have fallen from the tree of 
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knowledge, we shall undoubtedly become more thoroughly 
acquainted with their character than by a detail of the 
savages of mobs and the intrigues of courtiers. This bas 
been considered beneath the buskined dignity of history, 
which stalks over the heads of the vulgar, and conde- 
scends to be familiar only with princes. History opens 
the closets of kings and the bedchambers of couriiers; it 
presents a rarce-show of fighting and intriguing, but neg- 
jects to trace the causes of fluctuations in popular cha- 
racter, which more often affect, instead of being affected 
by, politicalevents. An history, therefore, of the people 
of this country, comprising a detailed view of their 
amusements and popular writings, would, in my opinion, 
be a work not only interesting in ilself, but of considers 
able importance to our regal history, in developing the 
motives of many measures imperfectly understood at pre- 
sent, What a ficld lies open for the BLACK LETTER genii 
to range in! Methinks I see hundreds of literary kennel 
scrapers already raking in the mud of antiquity. I be- 
hold crowds of A.S.S.’s rushing to the British Museum, 
clouds of dust flying from the shelves, and myriads of 
worms shaken from their leafy tenements. I see each 
‘© Jean and slippered pantaloon, with spectacles on nose,” 
toiling through musty folios, tracing the old English 
mummers in their progresses, determining the period of 
the introduction of the puppetshow, with the whole ge- 
nealogy of Panch and his wife ; and copious notes, shew- 
ing how, by a very natural transition, the vice of the old 
moralities was turned into the Devil. I foresec vast quan- 
tities of paper blotted with the history of fire-eaters and 
conjurers, and those legitimate children of fun and jocue 
larity, Jack Puddings and Merry Andrews. Then follows 
a full, true, and particular account of the fertile period, 
from Queen Bess to the Revolution; informing us, how 
Dick Haryey hung Aristotle’s effigy with a fool’s cap on, 
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heels upward, to the School gates at Cambridge; ‘how 
Tom Nash quizzed him; and how Tarlton, Billy Elder, 
ton, and Kit Marloe, made songs and jests on it; how 
Fletcher loved a joke and a fat loin of pork of all things 
in the world ; how the booksellers’ shops were filled with 
nothing but sermons, Dutch commentators, and “ richte 
merrie and welle conceited” epigrams ; how every one was 
esteemed a fool who could not pen an epigram or trite 
couplet ; and how epigrams were, consequently, as plenty 
as puns are now. Arriving at the quaint days of Crom. 
well, when the people had fallen into ** a most humorous 
sadness,” and making wry faces was an art not confined 
to itinerant TPhespians ; when, as Master Butler merrily re. 
cords, 


——* Pulpit drum ecclesiastic, 
Was beat with fist instead of a stick,” 


and poor Britannia, like Aristotle aforesaid, hung hecla 
uppermost,—! foresee much scribbling 4 /a Scott ; a river 
of text flowing into an ocean of notes ; a dead sea, ex- 
tremely agreeable to gentle readers; where we pick up 
information like sea-weed, and are shewn how the saints 
were edified by ‘* Hooks and Eyes for Believers’ 
Breeches,” *‘ A Shove for heavy-a——d Christians,” and 
many other religious delicacies. What a resplendent 
period for some brilliant penman, unengaged with ro- 
mances, old chronicles, and political pamphlets, next 
presents iiself, when the dawn of that day appeared 
which succeeded the gloomy night of Cromwell’s reign in 
the state watch-house ; that jolly time, when * laugh and 
grow fat’’ was the royal motto; a precept most scrupu- 
lously obeyed by the loyal citizens of London in patti- 
cular, who continued to follow the letter, if not the 
spirit, of the injunction, till time eat away the first part, 
and turtle superseded wit. 
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I turn from the galaxy of wits in the Carolian system 
to the planets which successively appeared, and gaze with 
delight till | behold them eclipsed by the moon. With 
regard to the numerous stars that have been blinking ever 
since, and twinkling through the claire-obscure, I should 
think it mde advisable for’ some author accustomed to 
ephemeral publications to detail their history in numbers, 
as they appear either in a distinct work, or supplements 
to Mvoore’s Almanac, the Beau Monde, or London Appren- 
tices’ and Shopinan’s Magazine, &c. In this manner 
the history of puns and quibbles may be brought down to 
Dibdin’s time, with an account of the drama to the last 
ballet, which may include the progress of buffoonery, and 
a digression of a few hundred pages on the rise and utility 
of clap-traps. I will not at present, Mr. Satirist, trespass 
further on your pages, but reserve a few remarks on this 
subject for a future letter. I must, howe¥er, assure you, 
Sir, I feel proud in suggesting something new to the atten- 
tion of our writers. I flatter myself my hints will not be 
thrown away; and trust Mr. Horace Twiss, or perhaps 
Charles Sedley, Esquire (since you have compelled him 
to give up.the libel line), will no longer keep their candles 
under a bushel, or wrap their talents in newspapers and 
novels, but seize this opportunity of securing their names 
to posterity, and emulate the knight of the goosequill, 
who, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, gaye rise to the fol- 
Jowlng verses : 

‘¢Gryfivth Powell, for the Aonour of hur natien, 
Made a book of Demonstration ; 


And finding nothing else to do, 
Made a book of Elench’s too.” 
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A CHARACTER. 





No. X. 
!y the first rank of England’s Nobles placed, 
By England’s proudest feudal honours graced ; 
Biest with large pdrtion of her fair démains, 
Forests, and breezy hills, and fertile plains ; 
Ah! N——k, what could tempt thy wayward mind 
‘l'o see thy name with such companions join’d ? 
To virtuc lost, a servile, selfish crew, 
Art all their means; atid rapine all their view ; 
Who while Ambition’s sons, with giant pride, 
Their struggling country threat on every side, 
Distract her hopes with Faction’s wild alarms, 
Impede her councils, and arrest her arms ; 
In the fond wish, for one short transient hour, 
To grasp with feeble hand the reins of power. 
W hen to loud tempest swells the freshening gale, 
And waves and winds the labouring bark assail ; 
When the rude shock her solid timber rives, 
And full onshore the shattered vessel drives ; 
Though those whom plunder’s sordid hopes engage, 
With venal arm may aid the whirlwind’s rage ; 
In horror wrapp’d the wretched owner stands, 
And pours the heartfelt sigh, and wrings his hands. 
But you away the various bounties throw 
Which honours, titles, riches; can bestow. 
Our freeborn bands, that W——m may disarm, 
G—lle Irene’s sons from Britain charm ; 
Young P-tty caper in the courtly ring, 
And misanthropic G—y insult his King. 
N-—k be warn’d; and if you must disgrace 
The well-earn’d honours of an ancient race, 
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Rather the fame of coachmen, jockies share, 
Yourself a jockey in your dress and air, 

Than join the projects of a miscreant train, 
Whom coachmen and whom jockies may disdain. 


POLO LELEPLE OD PPCEL PLE ELLE? 


We have received at our office an ExtraonpiInary 
Gazette, entitled the Orympic Reaister, from 
which we have made the following extracts. 


O.Lympus. 

Weare sorry to state that the Republic of Letters is in 
great confusion. By the last accounts the people were 
much dissatisfied with their rulers the Critics, who seem 
determined to oppose them, having established a new ma- 
gazine, and been extremely strict in their reviews. One 
of our letters, dated Parnassus, the Ist inst. mentions, 
that a party of insurgents had been deteated by General 
Saturos Meteora, with his regiment of sharpshooters. 
Many of them had laid down their pens, and retired to 
their garrets. Six of the ringicaders, who had been con- 
cerned in the murder of Common Sense, were taken, and 
hung up in terrorem. : 

There has been a great rise in the price of Spirits, 
though they are as plentiful as ever, which has heightene 
ed the popular discontent. Report says, that in one city 
several thousand young women assembled in a riotqus 
manner, and hung three circulating librarians; but this 
wants confirmation. Attic sa/t is extremely scarce, so 
that it is feared very few works of the present generation 
will be preserved. 

Yesterday arrived the Walter, ——- Scott, of Leith, 
heavily laden with dry goods; by his log-book we leaga 
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he has brought a greater number of notes than has ever 
been known, except a Dutch vessel some time back. It 
was first reported at Parnassus he had brought bills, which 
(but on what account we cannot pretend to say) occa- 
sioned a great ferment. ‘The Cornelius, ——- Crambo, of . 
London, with a cargo of cutlery, was on her passage. A 
funny was lost, Jast Easter, by running foul of a jolly- 
boat: she had nothing but a few dry jokes on board. A 
vessel, seemingly a smack, was seen yesterday half seas 
over, without a rudgler, supposed driven out of her lati- 
tude; some old people thought she had not a soul in her. 

An odd fish was picked up a few days ago by a party 
of pleasure; they have called it a punster, and found it 
very good at table. 


INFERNAL REGIONS. 
Last night arrived fifty suicides from the island of Al- 
bion ; more are expected in the course of the day. 


Yesterday a new boat was launched on the Styx for the 
use of Charon, the old having been rendered unservice- 
able by overseiting with a broad-bottomite. 

We stop the press to announce the arrival of a dis- 
patch from the Emperor Napoleon, brought by ten thou- 
sand Spaniards. They have brought the ratification of a 
treaty between King Pluto and the Emperor. The Spa- 
niards are quartered along with the Turks of Jaffa. 

Queen Proserpine had a masquerade last Sunday, which 
was crowded with fashionables. Autolycus and his gang 
were too successful, although Cerberus was on the watch. 

ADVERMISEMENT.—Lost last Sunday, at the masquer- 
ade, in the dark walks, by an old lady of seventy, a 
very goo! second-hand reputation; lad a few scratches 


on one’ side, and a crack on the other. It is supposed to 
have been taken by mistake. 




















Clerical Queries. 


Law INTELLIGENCE. 


Crim. Con.—Vulcan v. Mars. 

This was a trial which excited considerable interest, 
and we had determined to fill our paper with the report of 
it, and deferred the news of the day ; but unfortunately 
the court was so excessively crowded, at a very early 
hour, by nymphs and satyrs, that our reporter was un- 
able to gain admittance. Ourreaders may depend on the 
most minute detail of it to-morrow. 





The remainder is a confused mass of puffs, jests, scan- 
dal, and néw inventions; one of which, improving on 
Aristotle’s idea, who is said to have determined the mu- 
sical scale by listening to blacksmiths at work, proposed - 
that the rising generation of Cyclops should be trained to 
harmonic knocking, by which means we might be amused 
with duettos on horse shoes, and solos on tenpenny nails, 
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CLERICAL QUERIES. 





MR. SATIRIST, 

As I should be unwilling to entertain, much less to give 
publicity to, a bad opinion of any many, permit me to sub- 
mit the following queries, relative to the clerical cha- 
racter, to your impartiality ; and, according to your de- 
cision, let me request you to insert them, or not, in your 
next publication, where they will stand in terrorem to a 
reader of the Sarixisr, who litile thinks that by a perse- 
verance in his present conduct, your mirror is likely to 
reflect him as the ** hic niger est” to those who are desi- 
rous of ayoiding not merely the censure, but the contempt 
of the world. A consciousness of being observed may re= 
cal him toa sense of what he owes to his friends, to his 
profession, and to himself; and by effecting this you will 
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add to the obligation whieh is already conferred by vour 
exertions in the cause of common decency, no less than of 
public morality. 

Is it clerical to be noted for making more by horse job- 
bing than by two good livings, the income of which, on 
an accurate calculation, is more than is attained to by one 
clergyman in four hund. ed ? 

Is it clerical, when dining with, or entertaining, a 
farmer on Sunday at dinner, on the summons for after- 
noon’s service, to express wonder how any man can be so 
d—d a fool as to go tochurch that can help it ? 

Is it clerica/, when remonstrated with by a daughter for 
improper conduct with her maid, to beat her to sucha 
degree as to compel her to leave his house and a mother 
almost distracted ? 

If these principles assimilate with yours, Mr. Satirist, 
forgive the trouble occasioned by an old fashioned 

June 12, 1808. BUCKINGHAMSHIRE OLERGYMAN, 
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To the Editor of the Satirist. 


SIR, 
THERE is scarce any method adopted by the teachers 
of the new philosophy to disseminate the poison of their 
principles, that appears more likely to be successful sith 
the unwary and inexperienced, than that of describing in 
a favourable point of view persons of notoriously profli- 
gate and abandoned lives, and whose characters ought, 
therefore, to be held up to public detestation : the crimes 
of these persons are mildly denominated errors ; and a 
few favourable propensities are largely descanted upon, in 
order to keep out of sight the general licentiousness and im- 
morality which marked their conduct. An example of 
this species of improvement in biography is very properly 
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noticed by you in your review of a work entitled ‘* the 
private History of the Court of England,” in which Ma- 
ria de Rosenvault (alias Mrs. Robinson, alias Perdita) igs 
described as if her errors had been so ameliorated by the 
finest virtues of the soul, that they scarce deserved the harsh 
name of crimes. Sorry Lam tosay, Mr. Satirist, that this 
affectation of t-nderness for the errors (as they are term- 
ed) of the profligate and abandoned is gaining ground 
among us, especially in high iife, within the sphere of 
which all vicious propensities are so mollified, all criminal 
pursuits are so softened down, that no inexperienced per- 
son could possibly suppose any man or woman in the fa- 
shionable circles guilty of a single crime. Does a married 
woman desert her husband, and fly to the arms of a liber- 
tine—ihe harshest term used to express this enormity is, 
in the fashionable world, ‘* she has made a little faux 
pas.” Should a man of fashion ruin his family by gam- 
ing, and every kind of extravagance and dissipation— 
“ he was unfortunately fond of play, and a very good 
creature, no one’s enemy but his own.” In short, every 
vice, crime, and enormity, according to the phraseology 
of the modern philosopher’s dictionary, is an error, a 
frailty, or a failing, while the distribution of an occas 
sional guinea to a public charily is a sufficient title (with 
these “¢ accurate biographers”) to the epithets of * the 
most benevolent heart in the world, open as day to melt- 
ing charity.” 

I should think unjustly of the good sense of my fellow- 
countrymer, did | suppose that in the 19th century they 
were all so weak as to be thus misled by an ignis fatuus, 
and to give consent to such pross perversions of language 
as we every day are obliged to encounter. No, Sir, if I 
am not mistaken (aye, and very much mistaken indeed), 
the plain common sense of Englishmen (of such as deserve 
that name) is not to be thus imposed upon; they are not 
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to ibe induced, on the ipse divit of these new modellers of 
words and phrases, to call vice virtue, infamy honour, a 
prostitute a female possessing the finest virtues of the soul, 
and a desperate gambler an unfor{nnate man with the best 
heart in the world ; and though the persons so described 
may think that their crimes are skinned over by this 
‘ flattering unction,” a day will come in which they will 
know, to their sorrow, that the name of the offence does 





not lessen its evormity ; and that though they may blind 
or deceive a few morials, there is a Power not to be de- 
ceived, in whose eyes their crimes must ever appear in 
their true light. 

Your work, Mr. Satirist, is intended to reform the mo- 
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rals of the age; this cannot be done till all deceptions are 
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removed, and their authors exposed; plain language 
must be used, aud though some ears may be offended, yet 
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true and virtuous men will hail you as the guardian of 
your country’s morals; and the jargon of a pretended de- 
licacy and tenderness for the failings of our fellow-erea- 
tures, will no longer be permitted to usurp the place of 
reason and 


May 30, 1808, Piain Common Sense, 


COLO LOD DOLD OLA O LTH 


ODE TO THE GREAT DOCTOR SOLOMON ; 
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PREPARER OF THE ‘‘ CORDIAL BALM OF GILEAD;” “ THE AB- 
STERGENT LoTion,” &c. XC. AND AUTHOR OF “ THE GUIDE 


TO HEALTH, AND OTHER VALUABLE WORKS,”* 


SO 5 REP CE A 





Hav, thou great lamp of medicinal light! 
Diffuser of pure pharmacopic knowledge ! 

W hose wick of wisdom, burning ever bright, 
Eclipses far the rushlights of the college! 


* The modest Doctor's own words. (A/em. Not a word about Pe- 
ter Pangloss with his “‘ On their own merits,” &c.) 
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Pleas’d have I seen, in due diurnal priat, 

Long lists of cures, which ne’er should be forgotten, 
(Mauere the use of plasicr, salve, or lint,) 

And bones made whole, erewhile—decayed and rotten! !!* 
Though Envy sneer, and Malice point her dart, 

And Prejudice (that child of Whim and Notion), 
Deride the labours of thy happy art, t 

And to the de’el consign both dadm and lotion ; 


Despise the ducks ;} their little rage defy, 
Shew thy diploma,§ most renowned physician ! 
Proclaim thy cures; how many a blinded eye 
Hath op’d, at length, to sce—thine LmpPFeeeey, | | | 
Right well thou knew’st what could the dying cheer, 
Comfort the hippish, make the coward bold, 
(And Envy’s self will give thee credence here), 
Was gold; pure, unsophisticated gold! 


* A very common eifect of the “ cordial balm.” Unfortunately I 
have not at present any copy at hand of the Doctor's. “ valuable 
works,” from whence to make an extract; but if the reader be in the 
habit of perusing the papers, doubtless he has often been gratified with 
authentic accounts of the learned Doctor’s skill. ‘To use agam his own 
emphatic language, ‘‘ the cordial balm ef Gilead strikes at the roet, 
and not at the branches; by which peculiar means it effects a cure— 
when other medicines fail! ??—See that valuable and learned work, 
(further extracts from which may, perhaps, embellish some subsequent 
pages of the SaTrrrisT) vulgarly called Solomon’s pamphlet ! 

+ No allusion to the “ Art of SwInpLING,” mentioned in the Sa- 
TIRIST, Vol. ti. p. 132. . 

t Why “ducks *” Would not geese be a more appropriate term? 
or has the former epithet any allusion to the songs of these aquatic 
gentry ? 

§ See the “ work” before quoted. 

|| Our copy being rather foul, we are at a loss to discover the author’s 
meaning.. Jf gentlemen will be so carcless as not to revise the’Rn~CcoO- 
pres, we cannot be answered ble for their errors '—Epiror (in a huff.). 


€ Observe. The Doctor says, that one principal ingredient in the 
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One Solomon of old, as hist’ries shew, 

The wisest of mankind hath e’er been reckoned ; 
But future generations, Sir, must know, 

Our happy age boasts—Solomon the Second! 


No golden spur provokes my friendly verse ; 

By Virtue led, my stump-worn pen [ brandish ; 
Gladly I'll spend (thy meri(s to rehearse)— 

The last sad drop that hardens in my standish!! 


No meed I ask; my pride would take offence, } 
Should aught by way of recompence be offered ; q 
So modest [, that it would shock my sense, 
Should any thing so grovelling be proffered. 


But, troth, great Sir, I own I have a friend, 
Once hale and hearty, but now ever ailing ; 

To whom, I pray, thy kind assistance lend, | 
For, ah! I fear his vials, Sir, are failing! 


Ask you his name ? Alas! with poignant sorrow, : 
And look of agony extremely furce q 

(This word from Jvemb/e’s lexicon I borrow,) 
I am constrai ied to answer—'tis my purse! ! 


Long has it labour’d "neath a sore decline ; 

(To wish amendment were almost presumption,) 
And now, believe me, Sir, it gars me whine, 

To find it in—a ga!loping consumption! 


Flere is a cl rious field to shew your skill ; 

More honour than to combat cough or phthisie: 
O give relief, dear Doctor !—what you will! 

Give, give it any thing—exrcept your physic! 


cordial balm is Gotp!! What wonder, then, that it is so cosily, if it 
be se rich? 


T. Gillet, Printer, Crown-court. 
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MR. TABART AND SIR RICHARD PHILLIPS, 





The Public have learned, from the Daily Papers, the 
event of the actions which Mr. Tabart was induced to bring 
against the Publisher and Printer of the Satirist, it would, 
therefore, be superfluous to give here a succinct’ account of 
the trials, however gratifying it might be to our own private 
feelings; but we cannot refrain from submitting a few obser- 
vations on the subject to the notice of our Readers, In the 
Prospectus of our Work, we appealed to the world, as the 
avowed enemies of vice and folly, and pledged ourselves to 
Jash with inexorable rigor every thing which tended to core 
rupt the taste or vitiate the morals of'the public. Our labors 
had scarcely commenced, ere our attention was called to the 
publications of Mr. Tabart, many of which we conceived 
to be of a nature highly injurious to the rising generation, as 
tending not only to impress the infant mind with horrific 
images, and to excite vain alarms, but also as being pecu- 
liarly adapted to inspire a contempt of veracity, and to awa- 
ken ideas adverse to the cause of chastity and virtue: we, 
therefore, with the view of deterring parents from purchasing 
such books, published some verses in caricature of them, and 
commented with due severity on the impropriety of such 
trash being put tonto the hands of infants.* For this, Mr. 
Tabart was prevailed upon to commence two separate actions 
against the Publisher and Printer of the Satirist. 

It may now be necessary for us to adduce a few extracts 
from some of Mr. Tabart’s ‘ Nursery Tales,” in support of 
our opinion as to their impropriety; and, in the first place, we 
solictt the attention of our Readers to that sublime produc- 
tion ‘* Hop-o'-my-Thumb,” the opening of which is well cal- 
culated to excite certain ideas as to causes and effects: — 


~ 
* Perhaps no person has contributed more to amend the morals of youth than 


the amiabie Mrs. Trimmer, and she also has strongly reprobated many of Mr. 
Tabari’s publications, in her most useful work, entitled, ** The Guardian of Edus 
sation. "——See ihe Heview of ** Bible Stories, &c.” 
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466 Mr. Tabart 


‘¢ There once lived in a village (says this author) a faggote 
ovker and his wife, who had seven children, all boys; the 
eldest was no more than fen and the youngest only seven. It 
was odd enough, to be sure, that they should have had so 
many children in such @ short time; but, the truth is, his 
wife afien brought him two at a time.” Page 1.—As this Author 
scem$ so auxious to expluin “* the why and the wherefore” te 
his Nursery Readers, why did not he inform them Acw Mrs. 
Thumb managed, even by Aaving two at a time, to produce 
seven children in three years? Mr, and Mrs. Thumb being 
very poor and very Aumane, could not bear to see their 
little ones “ an hunger'd,” they therefore conscientiously 
resolved to lose them in a wood, that they might either 
be starved to death, or devoured by wild beasts. (A fine 
moral this!) Hup-o'-my-Thumb, however, led them all back, 
and papa and mama, having been paid two guineas which 
was owed them by a * great Gentleman,” were very glad to 
see them; but, the money bemg expended, the poor little 
things were again turned out to starve; and, after wandcr- 
ing about a long time, arrived at the house of an Ogre, or 
Chitd-Eater, the following description of whose daughters 
must prove highly instructive to the inhabitants of the nur- 
sery.—“ The young Ogresses had fair skins, because they 
fed on raw flesh, like their father: they were too young 
as yet to do much mischief, but they shewed, that, 
if they lived to le as old as their father, they would 
grow quite as cruel as he was; fur, they took pleasure 
already in biting young children, and sucking their blood.” — 
To render this little work stgict’y moral, Hop-o’-my-Thumb 
causes the father to murder his seven daughters, and obtains 
riches by telling a falsehood and committing a robbery !"— 
Of the same nature is the tale of B/ue Beard, and numerous 
others; but we are convinced that our Readers, after peru- 
sing the following extract from ‘ The Sleeping Beauty,” will 
require no farther proofs of the pernicious tendency of some 


of Mr. Tabart’s juvenile publications: — ‘* There were 
ence upon a time a Kiog and Queen, who had no child, 
which made thei very unhappy indeed: but they hoped, by 
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seme means or other, to have one in time, and so they went to 
consult all the fairies they could hear of; and besides this, 
they tried every thing they could, but in vain,” Page 1.—We 
refrain from all comment upon this paragraph,—every parent 
must perceive the ill effects which it is calculated to preduce 
on the infant mind, and will agree with Mr, Garrow,* that 
such publications are as deleterious to the rising generation 
as the works of Mr. M.G. Lewis are to those of a waturer 
age. We believe Mc. Tabart to be a weak in offensive man, 
but we know that he is, unfortunately for pimsell, under the 
influence of a person, whose pompous ignerapce we despise, 
whose principles we abhor, and in whose enmity we glory, 
Tu the same Number of the Satinxist, which contained our 
Strictures on Mr. Tabart’s Juvenile Library, we reviewed a 
pamphlet published by Mr, Blore, in which he exposed a few 
of Mr. (vow Sir Richard) Phillips’s dishonorable, not to say 
dishonest, tricks; and we concluded our strictures with the 
following piece of advice: ** Mr. Phillips should recollect, 
that a good name may be easily lost, but that a bad one can 
neither be expunge by water nor destroyed by fire.” t 

The exasperated and silly sheriff, whom nature has gifted 
with no superabundauce of brains, declared, as we have 
been informed, that we meant, by the above and oue or two 
other observations, to accuse bim of burning his house. Now 
we appeal to the good sense of our Readers, if it is probable 
that we should veuture to insinuate, that a man, who had gone 
throngh so many changes, — whe had practised the arts 
aud mysteries of astrologer, schoolmaster, printer, stocking 
maker, bookseller, and many other arfs, not to be mentioned 
here,—who lad visited all the Jails in the metropolis, —~had 
coutested a point of law with the Chief Justice,—aud who 
never was imprisoned but once ;—we repeat, is it probable that 
we should venture to insinuate that such a mao had been 
guilty of the odious crime of setting fire to his house? No 


let the inhabitants of Leicester promulgate what they will, 


* See Mr. Garrow’s admirable Speech,—Tabar! versus Tipper, 


+ Vide Savinist, No, III, page 205. 
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we are resolved never to publish any thing that we cannot 
prove to be correct. We were about to state that Sir Rich. 
Phillips had visited the jail in Cold-Bath-Fields, that he 
had addressed a letter to Sir Samuel Romilly, and that he 
was hooted and hissed at when he attempted to speak at 
the late election for an Alderman of Coleman-Street-Ward ; 
but we dare not’ do so, lest the weak child of vanity should 
accuse us of insinuating that he wishes to be elected a mem- 
ber for the City, that his motives were “ad captandum vulgus” 
and self-interest, and that he is an odious and contemptible 
character; we must, however, briefly state, that, on the sub- 
ject of his visit to Cold+Bath-Fields, we have some rich anec- 
dotes iu store,—that his Letter to Sir Samuel was a proof 
that his hack-authors (of which he has a numerous stud) can 
sometimes write common-sense, and that we think it would 
have been more proper if the Electors of Coleman-Street- 
Ward had heard the Sheriff speak before they commenced 
hooting and hissing. Why the Lord-Mayor, whom every 
body allows to be a respectable and honorable man, turned 
his back on Sir Richard, is to us as great a mystery as the 
fire at Leicester. 

Having consulted divers persons, learned in the law, as to 
the possibility of prosecuting printer, publisher, author, and 
editor, for the supposed libel on hisimmaculate purity ; and, 
finding that the thing was not feasiile, the enraged Sheriff 
immediately bethought him of a stalking-horse, by whese 
assistance he hoped mortally to wound all parties concerned 
in the offending work, Poor Tabart, being under certain od- 
ligations to him, was selected for the purpose.— Actions were im- 
medistely commenced, damages laid at £1000* in each; 
and, on the morning of that auspicious day when our be- 
loved sovereign completed his 70th year, Mr. Tabart was en- 
riched by the verdict of twelve honest and good men, who 
awarded him One Shilling Damages. What he lost besides his 


* Sir Richard once said, that Tabart and his Attorney were d———d Fools not 


to have laid their damage. at 290004,—One thousand, however, proved to be more 
than enough by 999/, 19-, 
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temper we cannot exactly determine, all we know is, that he 


and his attorney 
‘*Had well nigh gone to loggerheads in Court.” 


A messenger had been dispatched by Sir Richard Phik 
lips to learn the event of this portentous trial; who, while 
the anxious Knight was decorating his  elegaut and 
airy form,” to adorn the Drawing-room at St. James’s, 
(where London Sheriffs, black or white, must go,*) 
arrived from Westminster-Hall, and informed him of 





the enormous damages which the Jury had given. — 
Reader! have you ever seen an exasperated old wo- 
man disappointed of some petty vengeance which the ma- 
lice of her narrow mind had planned? If you have, you 
may perhaps form some idea of the ridiculous rage of the 
infuriated Sir Richard, Divers were the acrimonious epi- 
thets which he applied to us, and manifold the curses which 
he uttered: he swore by 





he would never publish 
another book,} if RascALLY Reviewers{ were thus to es- 
cape with impunity; and, such was the effect of his disap- 
poiatment, that be almost forgot that those dear delights of 
hislittle soul, bis civic churiot\| and orange-liveried Aackney- 


* © trum si/ albus an ater homo.”—Catuttus Ca. 89. 
We have given the sentence in English for the benefit of Sir Richard Phillips, and 
other unlearned Readers. 

+ Ye hungry herd ef hackney scribblers, whose genius, paste, and scissar’, 
are employed in the manufacturing of wares for Sir Richard’s shop, hear this 
resolve and tremble !—Redouble your servile exertions 1 Praise him in sonnets, 
elegies, and acrostics; nay, even sacrifice the veracity of sober prose to flatter 
him: ;—swear that he never hired a mob to draw his carriage, — that humanity ® 
his ruling passion,—that loyalty is his idol,—and that he is beloved and respect- 


éd by all his fellow-citizens. Your case is desperate, and heaven may forgive 


’ 


the falsehoods, 

t Mr. Garrow, in the course of the trial, stated, that a certain bookseller once 
took a legal épinion, whether he could not punish a Reviewer for saying one of 
his publications was stupid ; and, finding he coula not, declared that, since other 
Critics would not praise his boaks, he would publish a review of his own; we 
do not know that Mr, Garrow alluded to Sir Richard, but we do know that the 
Monathly Magazame and the Oxford Review (which recently died of a decline) 
ulways commended whatever nonsense issved from his shop in Bri lge-street, 

|| The following anecdote, which we heard from good aiithority, may prove 
how vain the silly knight is of these gingerbread attributes of his office. The son 































470 Sir Richard ; 


horses, and hackney-footinen, were ready to convey him to St, 
James's. How many sleepless nights Sir Richard may have 
passed in consequence, Lady Phiilips can more accurately dee 
termine than ourselves. 


SIR RICHARD; 
OR 
THE ORANGE KNIGHT, 


——- + 


A ROMANCE, 


Extracted from a Manuscript Folio of Romances, lately found 
near the Scite of the OLv P.LaY-House, in BLACKFRIARS, 


King.— W hat is thy name? 
Phil.—Putrtr, my liege. 


King.— Kneel thou down, Pat.urp, but arise more great; 
Arise Sin Ricuarp! 
Phil. —W hat!—I am dubbed!—I have it on my shoul- 
der! 


Well, now I can make any Joan a Lady!—— 


* (svod den, Sir Lachard!’—* God-a’-mercy, fellow ;* 
Aad, if his name be George, Pll cail hin Peter 
For, new-made honor doth forget men’s names: . 3 
’'Tis too respective and too sociable 


For your conversing,—Now your traveller, 


ef an author belonging to his stud was employed by a certain respectable come 
mittee to make a drawing of some projected improvements in the City. Sir 
Richard thought this «ould be a glorious opportunity of handing his obscure 
name* down to posterity; he, therefore requested the artist to introduce bis 
chariot and liveries into the picture, This be ny agreed te, the two s/a/e-servants 
were ordered to proceed to Long-Acre, and get up behind the carriage, that 
their portraits might be correctly taken, When this was done, the artist omerved, 
that it would also be necessary to paint the horses, but oxe of the footmen sega- 
ciously replied, that, ws they were only Aackneys, he supposed hisapast thought 
any other horses woul] do as we): four imogimary steeds were therefore intio- 
duced, and Sr Richara’s foalish vanity completely grat fied, 


* Some dcubls have arisen as to the real name «f this ridiculous Knight: — 
pet many scars ago, a man much resembling bim boih in person and principles, 
kept a petty sclool in the County of Cheshire, whence (for divers good eauses) he 
suddenly disappeared. —Lis name, however, was not Ricvard Phillips, but Paikp 
Rickards. 














or the Orange Knight. 


Me end his tooth-pick at my worship’s mess; 







































And, when my knightly stomach is sufficed, 
Why then I suck my teeth and catechise 
My piked man of countries. —My Dear Sir, 
(Thus leaning on my elbow, I begin,) 

I sha'l beseech you that is Question now: 


Aud then comes Answer, like an A B C book. 


‘O Sir,’ says Answer, £ at your best command; 





* At your employment ; at your service, Sir f 

‘ No, Sir,’ says Question, ‘ J, sweet Sir, at your's * 

And so, ere Answer knows what Question would, 

(Saving in dialoge of compliment, : 

And talking of the Alps and Apennines, 

The Pyrenean and the river Po,) 

It draws towards supper in conclusion 80. 

But this is worshipful society, 

And fits the mounting spirit, like myself; 

For he is but a bastard to the time 

That does not smack of observation. 

And so am I, whether I smack or no:— 

And not alone in habit and device, 

Exterior form, outward accoutrement, 

But from the inward motion to deliver 

Sweet, sweet, sweet, poison for the age’s tooth— 

For it shall strew the footsteps of my rising. 
SHAKESPEARK’s hine Joun, Act1, Se. 1. 





Theugh many illustrious knights, whose great achieve- 
ments are recorded in the annals of fame, and whose memory 
is enshrined in the bosom of beauty, have sprung up like 
mushrooms in the world, self-born, having no parents, no 
nurse but nature; yet, as in this history we mean to set 
down nought but truth, the splendid deeds of the Orange 
Knight not requiring the aid of fiction to give them lustre, 
we shall not pretend to avouch, that he was born out of the 
common way; particularly as it is certain that he bad a mo- 
ther at least, the fact being ascertained beyond all contro- 
versy, by a dream which his mother had before he was born; 
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and farther, by a circumstance which is recorded to hare 
taken place at his birth: which dream, as it will serve to 
shew how true a picture such visions do oftentimes present of 
futurity, and more particularly those, in which the fates of 
illustrious personages are typified, we shall here, for the in- 
formation of the curious reader, set down :— 

One night, then, as it was near the time, when, according 
to the course of wature, he should be born, his mother lying 
asleep, and alone in her bed, dreamed that she was delivered 
of ahog in armour, Presently the armour seemed to become 
red-hot, and the hog was nearly roasted ; but, he escaped from 
this, and crept into a large worsted stocking, which, suddenly clo- 
sing upon him, as if by magic, he appeared to be in danger of 
being stifled or starved ;—but presently several stitches drop- 
ping, made whatis known tothe vulgar by the name of a /ouse- 
ladder, and up this ladder the hog crawled to a MAGAZINE, 
well stored with grain, where he fed daintily till he grew fat 
and wanton. At this, his fond mother was sorely troubled in 
her dream, thinking, no doubt, that, now he was fat, the hog 
would be killed. But, in the midet of her apprehensions, 
he appeared to undergo a sudden change, and was trans- 
formed into a mountebank. He was surrounded by a num- 
ber of magicians, who prepared for him talismans inscribed 
with strange characters, which he presently converted into 
gold, Then appeared a fine gilded chariot, adorned with 
curious devices, drawn by stately horses all bedecked with 
orange ribbons, and attended by many tall goodly footmen, 
all arrayed in orange liveries. In this, he was drawn to a pae 
lee, where there was a gallant assemblage of lords and ladies, 
and there was he by the king dubbed a knight. At this, the 
whole court did laugh so loud, that with the noise the 
dreaming mother awoke, and, for a time, could searcely per 
suade herself that it sas indeed but a vision of her disteme 
pered fancy, so near a semblance did it bear te reality. 

So troubled was the mother with this strange vision, Ht 
knowing whether to interpret it as portending good or evil to 
her infant, though the end seemed to promise fair, that his 
birth was something hastened; upon which, the gossips re- 
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marked, that his hurry to come into the world betokened 
his fudure activity. 

But of all the eventful circumstances which attended 
the birth of the illustrious infant, that which most de- 
serves to be recorded remains yet to be told. There was 
a little wrinkled old woman ina russet gown and red 
cloak, who sate in one corner of the room, and was taken 
for one of the good dame’s neighbours and gossips. No 
sooner was the infant born, and shewed his lustyhood by 
the vigour of his cry, than this same ]itile wrinkled old 
woman in the russet gown and the red cloak, taking him 
from the midwife, and looking curiously in his face, cried 
out, inashrill clear voice, in these words following : 
“When a great officer of a great city shall give a great 
and dainty feast to the greatest and daintiest feeders in 
the world, and he, the master of the feast, shall eat 
himself, of all this great and dainty feast, nothing but 
potatoes, then shall this infant be made a Knight: and 
the steps by which he shall mount to greatness shall be 
A, B, C.” 

The good dame and the gossips could not witlhold 
their laughter at this strange discourse, of which they 
could not understand the meaning ; and thought it to be 
only the prittle pratile which nurses do use to babes: for 
they did imagine the little wrinkled old woman in the 
russet gown and the red cloak to be no other than their 
neighbour, Goony Goose ; for such, indeed, she seem 
ed. And they laughed the more, because she spoke of a 
citizen at a city feast eating only potatoes, which seemed 
to them more extravagant to think, and more unlikely to 
come to pass, than for a hog to refuse pig’s nuts. Inthe 
midst of this laughter, howbeit, the little wrinkled old 
woman disappeared ; for, in truth, she was not Goopy 
Goosr, but the good fairy Bumsy; and how truly her 
VOL, Il. 3P 
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prophecy was verified, even to the letter, will be seen in 


the sequel. e ’ ° * * * * «* 
. . * . ~ . * ot + 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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THE CANTAB. 


No. IV. 


TreneE is nothing more injurious to the interests of the 
university of Cambridge than ifs systematic contempt of 
English literature. W hile the more abstruse paris of mathe- 
matics are cultivated with an enthusiasm at once imprudent 
and ridiculous, the more useful and popular branches of hu- 
man knowledge are despised or neglected. Every assistance 
and encouragement is afforded to the votary of mathema- 
tical science, while the man who excels in the art of lites 
rary composition, and whose name and writings will pro- 
bably survive when the silent drudgeries of his contempo- 
raries are forgotten, is suflered to waste the period of his 
residence at the university without one act of pecuniary 
assistance, or a single mark of attention or respect from 
the dignified members of his college. There is no instance 
of any man being elected toa fellowship, or any profit- 
able office in consequence of his literary abilities. The 
poetical elegance of Smyth, or the critical sagacity of 
Porson, lose all their splendor and their dignity when 
placed in competition with the practical readiness of Fa- 
rish, and the analytical obscurity of Woodhouse. The 
few who are able to appreciate the value, or estimate the 
excellence of their abilities, are either too timid, or toa 
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weak to elude or to oppose the violence of popular opi- 
nion. 

The rank which a kingdom holds in the literary world 
is not determined by its eminence in science, but by the 
number and the excellence of its poets and historians, 
The discoveries of one mathematician are succeeded by 
the labours of another; and the height to which any na- 
tion arrives in natural or metaphysical philosophy is 
eclipsed by the superior splendor of succeeding empires. 
But the works of the poet and historian possess a value 
independent of time or circumstance. They relate events 
about which every man feels some degree of curiosity, 
and delineate passions and express feelings which are come 
mon to every age and people. The works of Homer, Ci- 
cero, and Virgil, are admired as the noblest productions 
of human genius, while the treatises of Theon and Come 
mandine are left to the solitary raptures of a Cambridge 
philosopher. 

The critics of the metropolis, by whom all literary fame 
must be finally granted or denied, are more willing to 
judge of a university by its proficiency in the belles lete 
tires than by the number and eminence of its mathemati- 
cians. They are more disposed to applaud the taste and 
ingenuity of him who is able to recommend trifles by no- 
velty of thought and eloquence of expression, than the 
drudgery of him who produces a quarto of useless infor- 
mation, disgraced by the prolixity of its arrangement, 
and the deformities of the language in which it is convey- 
ed. They justly consider either Johnson or Gibbon as a 
greater benefactor to his country than all the mathemati- 
cians who have existed since the time of Newton; and 
are more willing to encourage the efforts of ingenuity and 
elegance than the barren and pnprofitable labours of a 
Cambridge wrangler. 

We do not mean, however, by these observations to cen» 
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sure the attention of the university to mathematits ; we 
only lament that this aitention isexclusive. We conceive 
it possible that some encouragement might be afforded to 
literary talent, without at all departing from the estab- 
lished system of education, and without injustice to those 
who have distinguished themselves in the senate house. 
To those who consider with what dilliculty a habit of ac- 
curate and elegant composition is acquired, what extent 
of reading and observation are required to write even 
the most trifling essay with tolerable elegance, and how 
many of those who employ the @arly part of their lives in 
atiempting literary composition, are at last obliged to re- 
linguish their labours in despair, it will not appear that 
the acquisition of such an accomplishment is a more un- 
certain proof of application than the less popular and 
more abstruse acquirements of mathematicians, 

Nothing can be a more convincing proof of the impo- 
licy of such neglect than the strange and ridiculous come 
positions which daily appear under the sanction of the 
university. Whatever may be the value of the learning 
displayed in Wrangham's Sermons, with regard to style 
they are utterly contemptible. Mr. Plumptre’s pamphlets 
are equally remarkable for barrenness of thought, and in« 
elegance of language. ‘The productions of Mr. Vince 
contain some ma‘hematical information, obscured by a 
style at once affected and inaccurate. The Seatonian 
Prize Poems, and [uwsean and Norrissian Essays are, 
with the exception of those of Mr. Manit and Mr. Dur- 
ham, far inferior to the weekly themes that are composed 
by the Blue Coat boys of Christ’s Hospital. Of Dr, 
Milnets’ publications it will be sufficient to say, that the 
absurdities of their doctrines is far from being recom- 
mended by any beauties of composition. The other works 
that haye been lately published at Cambridge are (with 
the exception of the Saunterer and Hodgson’s Juvenal) too 
contemptible for notice. 
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If the members of the university have a real regard for 
the interests of learning and religion, let them cultivate 
with peculiar care those branches of education which can 
recommend the one, and enforce the other. Let them en- 
deayour to convey instruction through the medium of 
amusement, and to repel the attacks of the infidel by the 
































same weapons which have rendered the philosophy of 
Ifume and the learning of Gibbon so dangerous to the ig- 
norant, and so pleasing to the scholar. We would all be 
rather delighted than instructed ; and he will most effec- 
tually promote the cause of virtue -and christianity who 
adorns his reasonings with the graces of elegant com- 
position. 


L. 


As a specimen of the progress usually made by an une 
dergraduate of Cambridge in English literature, we shall 
present the reader with the following theme, which was 
composed on the subject of the preceding paper. It was 
shewn to the tutor, and declared to be a very creditable 


essay. 


‘6 ON THE ADVANTAGES OF A GOOD COMPOSITION. 


‘1. There is nothing more true, than that the posses- 
sion of a good composition is very advantageous. 

‘© 9, Because, perhaps, it will procure for us a great 
many friends, as well asa good appellation by all who 
know us. 

‘¢ 3. Authors, both ancient and modern, justly say, 
that the art of composing our works elegantly is a great 
acquisition. 

‘¢ 4. Letus, therefore, endeavour to obtain a good com- 
position in all things, as, if we do, we shall be glad of it 
in our old age.” 








JOHN WHO LAUGHS AND JOHN WHO CRIES, 





AN IRREGULAR POEM. 





THE IDEA FROM M. DE VOLTAIRE. 


_Iw the morning, my stomach o’erloaded with bile, 
My spirits depress’d, and my appetite low ; 
I remember that life is but trouble and toil, 
And the ways of mankind but a series of woe: 
Worldly snares, 
Worldly cares, 
Worldly tears, 
Worldly fears, 
All rush on my mind as uneasy I lie, 
And though (perhaps) distant, I fancy them nigh, 
AndI cry!!! 


But when in the evening assembled to dine, 
With a few jolly friends and a frolicsome lass, 
T enjoy my roast beef,* and I relish my wine, 
And we joke and we sing as the bumpers we pass ; 
From care free, 
Mirth and glee, 
Song and tale, 
Now prevail, 
And I chase away care with old Momus’ staff, 
Aud IJ fancy (though drank) I’m too sober by half, 
And I laugh!!! 


* Voltaire treats his friends with “ perdrix,” but I could not belp 
wnagining that mine would prefer—ROAST BEEF. 
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The supper removed, each retires to his rest, 
Though in vain I essay my dull eyelids to close ; 
In Morpuevs’ stead, TuouGut intrudes as a guest, 
And confused Mepiration impedes my repose : 

Now methinks I behold, 
Foreign states bought and sold, 
And a merciless tyrant o’erawing the world ; 
Each nation’s alarmed, 
All Europe is armed, 
And the blood-distained standard of man is unfurled. 
At scenes such as these my heart heaves a sigh, 
And I cry!!! 


Then with pleasure I turn from so sad a review, 
To a theme more adapted my senses to please ; 
On Old England I think, and in fancy pursue 
The fugitive squadrons of France on the seas : 
In my mind’s eye apace 
I gain on the chase, 
’Till the signal t’ engage them to windward is made, 
Exulting we near 
Their centre.and rear, 
And the valour of Britons anew is displayed. 
Having gained the weather-gage, 
Closer, closer, we engage, 
Till our daring seamen cry, 
They strike, they sink, they fly! 
In idea I pursue them, and capture them half, 
And I laugh!!! 


Exhausted, at length, I compose me to sleep, 
Though in dreams I my powers of feeling possess 

At imagined distress ; still unconscious I weep, 

Though my heart bounds with joy at another’s success. 
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In the morning I rise, and the papers peruse, 
Filled with parliament speeches and parliament news ; 
And the vain declamations of Windham survey, 
And smile at the folly of Petty and Grey. 
These patriots. protest 
They’re the wisest and best : 
ALL THe TALents ia town 
They claim as their own, 
While Wh d and T-mple, and Gr-nv-lle and J! 
Unblushingly sanction the palpable lie. 
Enraged at their arrogance, falsehood, and pride, 
Indignant I throw the vile paper aside, - 
And I ery!!! 


While thus with just passion and anger I burn, 
With joy to the Sariaist’s pages I turn ; 
And behold with delight his lash well applied 
To an infidel’s* back, or false patriot’s hide 5 
In Virtue’s cause bold, 
I his Meteor behold, 
Exposing the men 
W ho religion contemn, 
Who would trample on King, Constitution, and Laws, 
And then dare t’ assert—’tis the national cause ; 
Who rail against Ministers, envy their places, 
And swear that with ruin the state they'll o’erwhelm. 
Poor fellows! I really must laugh in their faces; 
Don’t you see that they want to get charge of the helm? 
But all will not do—Jonn’s too cunning by half, 
And at knaves such as you he’s determin’d— 
To laugh!!! 


* Vide Sarrrist, No. VIT. vol. ii. detailing the conduct of a D.D. 
at Hereford races. 


T. Plummer, Printer, Seething-lane, 
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Thus of grief and rejoicing I still have my share, 
I sometimes tasie sorrow, and sometimes delight ; 
And may all, who’ve their mornings o’erclouded with care, ° 
Like me, meet contentment and pleasure at night. 
Joun Bune. 


re POPP PIPL ASE EOCAO?T 


For the Satirist. 





ON THE PENAL LAWS OF ENGLAND. 





“« Salus populi suprema lex esty.” 





MR. SATIRIST, 

Tne luminous point of view in which that sound law- 
yer and truly good man, Sir Samuet Romitry, has re- 
cently placed our PENAL LAws, attracts our gaze, and 
fixes our attention. That, in its own due time, Parlia- 
ment will sanction at least some modification of the Bri- 
tish sanguinary code, is more than barely probable; hu- 
manity demands the sacrifice to mercy, and justice will, 
no doubt, admit the claim. 

In a publication like yours, Sir, where the grand lead- 
ing object of pursuit is the investigation of truth, by the 
manly exercise of reason, each of your candid cor- 
respondents expects a liberal construction of his lucubra- 
tions from your numerous readers: if they commend, he 
will find cause to rejoice ; if they disapprove, he may ex- 
pect to be set right.— Hane veniam petimusque damusque 
ticissim. 

Were I not convinced of the fairness of this position, 1 
should: hardly have presumed to address the SatiRist 
upon a subject, at once so difficult in its nature, and so 
important in its consequences, as that which is respectfully 
selected for consideration. 

VoL. Il. 3a 


T. Gillet, Printer, Crown-court. 
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Without clear and wholcsome regulations no society 
can exist, because the multitadinous passions of mankind, 
if unrestrained, would occasion perpetual disputes. But, 
in enacting those regulations, the legislator should aim 
rather at the Prevention, than the PUNISHMENT, of 
crimes. And, for this purpose, the most efficacious me- 
thod is to convince men of the eyils resulting from vicious 
conduct: for having once allowed the necessity of ree 
pressing such and such actions, they will be the less in- 
clined to incur the penaltics annexed by law to their com- 
mission. Again: the punishment of offences should al- 
ways be inflicted in public, and with the utmost possible 
solemnity. A moment’s attention to the melancholy situa- 
tion into which a fellow-creature is reduced, for errors 
from which we are preserved by a more happy destiny, is 
sufficient to spread the gloom of sorrow over a reflecting 
mind; and as every indulgence of sentiment tends to 
strengthen its force, such solemnities should be used at 
executions as might serve to augment the compassion of 
the sympathizing, and raise horror in the dissolute and 
careless. The liberal intention of all chastisement is to 
prevent future transgressions, not merely to revenge those 
already made. ‘The criminal is punished, not merely to 
satisfy the injured individual, but to produce advantage 
to the whole community ; to amend the offender himself, 
and to deter others by the dread of his example: ut pena 
ad paucos, melus ad omnes eveniat. Hence Seneca very 
pointedly and sensibly observes :. ‘* Hoc semper in omni 
animad versione servabit, ut sciat alteram adhiberi, ut 
emendet malos; alteram, ut tollat. In utroque non pra- 
terita, sed futura tuebitur.. Nam, ut Plato ait, Nemo 
prudens punit, quia peccatum est, sed ne peccetur. Ree 
vocari enim preterita non possunt: futura prohibentur ; 
et quos volet nequitia malé cedentis exempla fieri, palam 
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fecidet, non tantum ut pereant ipsi, sed at alios Rercundo 
deterreant.”— De Ira. 

Too much severity in punishment is patticulérly i impeo- 
litic in a free state, and is better adapted to promotethe 
purposes of Despotism than of Liberty ; since the former 
principally seeks to enforce obedience by terror, whilst the 
Jatter strives by milder modes to inculcate the practice of 
virtue. In support of this opinion, [an opinion, alag! 
but too fustly problematical with many modern sciolists } 
Iam proud to quote the testimony of Monrzserrer, 
who writes: ‘‘ I seroit aisé de prouver que dans tous,,9u 
presque tous les étits de l’ Europe, les peines ont diminué 
ou augmenté a mésure qu’on s’est plus approché ou plus 
éloigné de la liberté.”—Esprit des Loiz. 

It would, no doubt, be deemed an act equally arrogant 
and ridiculous, Mr. Satirist, in an anonymous Essayist, 
were he to atiempt to specify minutely every deed which, 
in the eyes of equity and wisdom, does or does not incur 
the tremendous penalty of Deatu: or to trace out, with 
undeviating accuracy, the precise limits of severity under 
various and yarying incidental circumstances. But, I 
trust, it will not be impossible even for your present 
correspondent, qualis qualis sit, to demonstrate satisfac- 
torily fo your readers, that Capital Punishments are, at 
present, too often and indiscriminately inflicted ; and, for 
this end, I shall chiefly confine myself to the custom, aw- 
fully established in Tue Britisn Isues, of punishing 
Tuert by the gallows. 

It is a very mistaken notion, but it seems, unfortue 
nately, extremely prevalent, that, to be efficacious, pu- 
nishments must be severe: for it is evident that custom 
will render even the most terrifying scenes familiar. A 
very common process of the slaughter-house has been 
stated, and the question has been pathetically asked,—I 
think by Mandeville,—* When'a large and gentle bul- 
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lock, after resisting a ten times greater force of blows that 
would have killed his murderer, falls stunned at last, and 
-his armed head is fastened to the ground with cords; as 
soon as the wide wound is made, and the jugulats are 
cut asunder, what mortal can, without a thrill of com- 
passion, hear the painful bellowings imtercepted by his 
blood, the biiter sighs that speak the sharpness of his an- 
guish, and the deep sonnditig groans, with load anxiety, 
fetched from the bottom of his streng and palpitating 
heart : or sce the trembling and violent convulstons of his 
limbs, the reeking gore streaming from his wounds, and 
his struggling gasps, and last efforts for life, the certain 
signs of his approaching fate?” This, to be sure, isa 
dreadful picture of a truly dreadful process; and yet, so 
forcible is the gradual operation of habit, that such sights 
are daily seen by hundreds in this metropolis alone, with 
out exciting horror, witheut even eliciting one tear of pity, 
one sigh of sympathy. So fares it, alas! with our fre- 
quent executions. At first sight, perhaps, all is conster- 
nation, horror, and dismay, in the minds of inexperienced 


spectators; but soon, what once so much astonished, asto- 
nishes no more : 


“« They start, they tremble, they forget, they smile."—Younc. 


The living crimina} perseveres in his old courses, with 
the same readiness and the same insensibility as before ; 
whilst the misdecming legislator, who has thus hastily 
and imprudently exhibited Nemesis to the populace, clad 
in thunders, and breathing annihilation, finds at length, 
by cruel experience, that he may indeed have harrowed 
up the minds of a few timid beings, but. that the profli- 
gate, the indigent, and the desperate, still continue te 
defy his utmost vengeance. 

,_ Sir Winiam Buackstone, whose judgment in these 
Matters has ever been held in the highest estimation, ob- 
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serves, that to shed the blood of our fellow-creatures re- 
quires the greatest deliberation, and the fullest conviction 
of our own authority: ‘* fur life,” says he, ‘is the im- 
mediate gift of Gop to man, which neither he can resign, 
nor may it be taken from him, without the command or 
permission of him who gave it ; either expressly revealed, 
or collected from the laws of Nature or of Society by clear 
and indisputable demonstration.”—Commentarics. Now 
the right of property owes its origin merely to the institu- 
tion of civil society. Tuert, therefore, strictly consider- 
ed, is no more than an infringement of the laws of that 
Society, not of the grand primary laws of Nature; and 
consequently ought not to be capitally punished. 
Deatu, Sir, should never be inflicted but on the most 
urgent and mést important occasions. "When a culprit 
_ is whipped at the cart’s tail, or exposed in the pillory, 
the offender is alone considered, the crime is execrated, 
and the punishment (though severe) universally com- 
mended. But men are led by a natural and irresistible 
sympathy to pity a wretch at the point of Death. When 
a Tuer is brought forth upon the scaffold, and about to 
suffer the last, the very last pang, that sublunary power can 
inflict; when a very few minutes must place an insuperable 


barrier between him and his fellow-creatures, and he must _ 


speedily quit time for eternity :—humane spectators shud- 
der at the sacrifice, and deplore the victim. ‘They in- 
stantly forget the petty injury he bas done, and lose the 
criminal in the sufferer. They look upon him as one 
whom they are shortly to behold no more; and, bewail- 
ing his untimely end, reluctantly acquiesce in, rather than 
applaud, his sentence. So true is the observation, that 
‘¢ plerique mortales postrema meminére; et in hominibus 
impiis, sceleris eorum obliti, de pand soldm disserunt, 
siea pauld severior fucrit.”—Sallust. Whilst those of 
the same description with himself, his comrades in ini- 
f 
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quity, are either inattentive to his sufferings, and busily 
employing the present opportunity to practise their cuss 
tomary frauds; or, if a cursory recollection forces them 
to reflect upon their own precarious situation, they still 
flatter themselves with the expectation of escaping detec- 
tion. 

Were I not thoroughly convinced that milder methods 
of punishment might be discovered for the prevention of 
Turrr, I should have buried in silenee, Mr. Satirist; 
every stricture here presented to your readers upon.-the 
practice of inflicting Dearu. But that such methods 
may be discovered, I cannot find a reasonable cause to 
doubt ; and from a very recent occurrence in the Court 
of King’s Bench, it appears, that the disquisitions pub- 
lished in your work do sometimes occupy the time and 
attention of our magistrates.* 

Do we find the fear of Deatu prevent the perpetration 
of Tuert? Alas! we have daily sad proofs to the cons 
trary. Nor is the fact to be wondered at. For Deatuy, 
which to the thinking mind appears the awful inlet to 
eternity, to the heedless desperado conveys the trite idea 
of a painful, indeed, but a quick emancipation from mis 
scry. 

Muropenr is, perhaps, the only crime which ought to be 
capitally punished. If we consult the authority of Holy 
Writ, it will be found, that ‘* whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed ;” whereas, in no 
one passage of the sacred Code do we read that Tnerr, 
unaccempanied hy Sacrilege, was considered as worthy of 


* T respectfully allude, Sir, to a cause tried in the Court of King’s 
Bench, June 4 (Tabart v. Tipper), before Lord Ellenborough; in 
which Mr. Topping was counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr. Garrow for 
the defendant —Damages One Shilling. —See Morning Post, &c. &¢. 
Monday, June 6, 1808, 
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Deatu. By the Mosaical law, men were only fined for 
Tuert; and has the Almighty given to us a greater lis 
cence for cruelty than he granted to the Jews? 

In my firm opinion, Sir, the putting Thieves to death 
is both absurd, and prejudicial to society : itequals Tarrt 
with Murper, and urges Man to destroy his fellow-creae 
ture in order to prevent detection. ‘ Ifa robber,” says 
Sir Tuomas More,” sees that his danger is the same if 
he be convicted of Theft, as if he were guilty of Murder, 
this will naturally set him on to kill the person whom 
otherwise he only would have robbed: since, if the pu- 
nishment be the same, there.is more security, and less dan- 
ger of discovery, when he that can best make it is put 
out of the way.” 

In an Essay on general Laws, citation from approved 
scholars is corroborative evidence. I shall conclude with 
a brilliant passage, that can never be too frequently read 
by our representatives, never too highly extolled by free 
constituents ; a passage, sublime for its pathos, oracular 
for its veracity: I quote from the moral Johnson.— 
‘¢ Deatu is, as one of the ancients observes, of dreadful 
things the most dreadful ; an evil, beyond which nothing 
can be threatened by sublunary power, or feared from hu- 
man enmit y or vengeance. ‘This terror should, therefore, 
be reserved, aS THE LAST RESORT OF AUTHORITY, as the 
strongest and most operative of prohibitory sanctions, 
and placed before the treasure of life to guard from inva- 
sion what cannot be restored. To equal Robbery with 
Murder, is to reduce Murder to Robbery, to confound in 
common minds the gradations of iniquity, and incite the 
commission of a greater crime, to prevent the detection of 
aless. If only Murder were punished with Deatn, very 
few Robbers would stain their hands in blood ; but when, 
by the last act of cruelty, no new danger is incurred, and 
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greater security may be obtained, upon what principle 
sbali we bid them forbear ?” 

Of the actions deemed worthy of legal animadversion, 
we find that one hundred and sixty, at least, are declared 
by Act or Parulamenrt to be felonies without benefit of 
clergy, i. e. worthy of instant Deatut!! Such excessive 
severify occasions many an injured individual to forego 
his claims to justice, and induces many compassionate ju- 
ries either to acquit the culprit aliogether, or to lessen the 
crime so as to elude the consequences. From the same 
cause, judges are led to respite, and recommend to mercy, 
innumerable convicts whose lives are forfeited by law, be- 
yond the possible equivocation even of legal sophistry, 
Whilst, from continued observation of these circum- 
stances, villains as yet untaken are encouraged to proceed 
in their guilty career, and to dare every iniquitous enter- 
prize, till the fierce vengeance of long-insulted laws fixes 
on them for some flagrant act, which but for this encou- 
ragement they might have never cominitted, and hurls 
them prematurely to the grave, indifferent to shame, and 
hardened by reiterated cuilt. Your’s, with sincere respect, 
Mr. Satirist, 

Non Nemo, LL.D. 


Se eee 


THE WHIP AND VARMINT CLUBS. 


We have reccived a variety of letters, calling upon us 
to apply our /ash to the gentlemen of the whip and the 
carmint clubs ; but we hope by publicly testifying our ap- 
probation of their magnanimous and truly patriotic exer- 
tions, most effectually to silence such troublesome cor- 
respondents, who appear to be wholly ignorant of the ad- 
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vantages which may possibly result from those excellent 
institutions. 

It is very true that old Plato was no patron of cha 
rioteers, but then it should be recollected that the noble 
youth, whom he so severely reprimanded for his exqui« 
site coachmanship, had other talents, which might have 
been devoted more effectually to the service of the-state : 
this cannot be said of those who compose the whip and 
the varmint clubs, whose abilities appear to be exclusively 
adapted to the dicky or the coach-box ; in which exalted 
situations it is highly probable that they may achieve 
great advantages to their country, by breaking the necks 
of a few of those useless mortals who are merely “ fruges 
consumere nati.”” It would be a fortunate circumstance 
if every body would so fat follow the example of these 
worthies, as to confine his exertions to that particular pur 
suit in which nature has destined him to excel, then 
might Mr. Sheridan be respectable as a mountebank, Mr. 
Windham admired as a conjuror, Lord Grenville cele 
brated asa Roman catholic priest, Lord Temple eminent 
as a stationer, Lord Petty unrivalled as an opera dancer, 
Mr. Walter Scott excellent as a compiler of nursery tales, 
and. George Gorden Lord Byron, a minor, might obtain 
some admiration and applause as the kepper of a bear- 
garden. 

Regarding the whip establishment in a moral point of 
view, we can only discover one effect adverse to the ge- 
neral interests of society which it can possibly produce, 
and that is, a want of employment to those who drive not 
for notoriety but for bread: this has not passed unnoticed 
by the members, who, to keep up the spirits of despond- 
ing stage and hackney coachmen, frequently treat them 
to a ride ia their dashing barouches, and give them ag 
much gin and bitters as they can drink ; to procure which 
they pull up at every hedge ale-house they discover: hy the 
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road side: and in return for this liberal treatment they 
exyject the poor fellows to repay them only with their en- 
lightened and instructive conversation. Om the evening of 
the 16th we were witnesses to one of these praise worthy acts 
of benevolence. Sir H—y P—n, a /eading member of the 
Whip Club, was with his brother driving his team through 
Hounslow, when he observed a brother Jarzy, who had 
been long the driver of the Reading coach, whom he po- 
litely invited to return to London with him. The man at 
first hesitated, but the eloquence of the baronet and his 
brother finally prevailed ; and the three gentlemen ascend- 
ed the box together, and dashed down the town at the rate 
of twelve miles an hour: so many ale-houses, however, 
arrested their progress (at one of which they supped to- 
gether), that they were some hours before they reached 
London, when Coachee was put to bed, highly delighted 
with the polite attentions of his honourable friends. 

We are concerned to state, that very recently an acci- 
dent occurred which might have produced the most fatal 
consequences. The members of the Whip Club were re- 
tarning from Bedfond, when Lord ZZawke being, as it 
appeared, blind as a buzzard, drove into a gutter, and 
was thrown with great violence on the footway: his lord- 
ship, however, providentially pitching upon his head 
escaped unhurt; and the circumstance was deemed a ca- 
pital joke by his facetious companions. : 

The British empire is indebted to the university of Cam- 
bridge for the institution of the carmint club, which dif- 
fers only in two particulars from the whips; namely, in 
the costume and education of its members, some of whom 
cannot only read, but even write intelligibly. 

It is necessary to inform the readers that the word ** var- 
mint” is a vulgar, and therefore a fashionable, corruption 
from vermin ; and that the members of this club laudably 
endeavour to render themselves, both in dress and ad- 
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dress, as like as possible to a celebrated rat-catcher, who 
sojourned at Granta ; it is therefore a standing rule, that the 
value of their hats should never exceed three and sixpencé, 
and that all their other habiliments should be proportion- 
ably cheap! Ought not such rare instances of economy 
to be applauded, and do they not evince that profligacy and 
pride are in the wane? It is really astonishing that many 
of the fair-sex cannot be brought to admire these gentle- 
mien rat-catehers and coachmen, whose simplicity of lan- 
guage and unaffected manners are so = calculated 
to inspire the softer passions. 

We heard a lovely girl (no relation to Lord Byron) des 
clare, that she would sooner marry a dear than a barouche 
driver. Poor thing! how we pitied her bad taste. Per- 
haps she wished to keep the whip and reins in her own 
hands. ‘There is, however, some prospect that such ridi- 
culous antipathies will not exist much longer, for we une 
derstand that some dashing belles have resolved to estab- 
lish two female clubs, which will exceed, in public uti- 
lity, both the whip and the varmint. The one is to be 
called the Dripping-pan Club, and the other the Flea 
Catchers ; the fair members of which are to be arrayed 
in the costume of cook and house maids. Lady B 
and Mrs, Spectacle. L—— (who fears that her moles 
may be injured by the varmint club) are to be the lady 
patronesses. We regret that it is not at present in 
our power to givea particular account of all the regula. 
tions which are to be adopted, but it is generally under- 
stood that the cook-maid club will meet once a week in an 
appointed kitchen, and that blankets will be spread every 
month during the summer for the amusement of the flea 
catchers. 


June 23. 









































To the Editor of the Satirist. 
SCHOOL FOR REMOVAL OF IMPEDIMENTS. 


SIR, 

Tie very lively observations in your last number, on 
the subject of Mrs. and Miss *! aura Pearce, have induced 
me to read with some attention the various advertisements 
which continually offer themselves to notice ; and ] was 
struck, a few days since, with the singularity of one from 
a@ certain celebrated school in the vicinity of Bloomsbury- 
square, which concluded in this manner: ‘*a separate 
establishment is preparing for ladies who have impedi- 
ments ,” and it instantly occurred to me that these same 
ladies might prove exceeding good customers to the 
“¢ stay merchants”’+ in Lower Brook-street. Mrs. and 
Miss Laura Pearce should therefore lose no time in their 
application to B-d-rd-place, an object of the greatest im- 
portance, as from the perfeciion at which they have ar- 
rived in their art, they may probably have it in their 
power to facilitate the removal of the in peciments, after 
which the restored ladies may sport the stays d la Diana 
with the utmost propriety. 





Mrs. and Miss Laura Pearce, it seems, come from Paris, 

whence, no doubt, they brought the valuable secret (for 
soit surely may be thought) of constructing stays d la 
Diana ; and how greatly are our fashionable females in- 
debited to them for such an inestimable importation !-- 
The patronage of the nobility and gentry (of which Mrs. 
and Miss P, boast) can scarcely at this time be better be- 
stowed than in ameliorating the shapes of the modish fair, 
and moulding them to the resemblance (how needful) of 
the goddess of chastity.. But give me leave to observe, 


* Janva was a misnomer. 
+ Vide inscription board over their door. 
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Mr. Satirist, that there is still an improvement to be made 
on that novelty, for which Mrs. and Miss Pearce have 
so undoubted acclaim (o the thanks of the nobility and 
gentry. How mal-c-propos will it appear to see a dash- 
ing belle wearing the stays @ /a Diana, with an air and 
gesture d@ Ja courtesan; and [ am therefore induced to 
hope that ihe superiniendent of the ‘* separate establisi- 
lishment for ladies who have impediments,” will, in ad- 
dition to the various other accomplisliiments which she 
imparts, instruct those ladies who mean to adopt the 
Diana stays, so to walk, converse, and in all respects de- 
mean themselves as become the imitators of that chaste 
goddess; otherwise the effect of the stays will be entirely 
nugatory, and Miss Laura Pearce will be under the un- 
pleasant necessity of adopting such an appellation for 
that article as must be extremely shocking to a female of 
her very refined delicacy. 
Tam your’s, &c. 
Jeumy Jumps, 


PLO LLL OPO LD FELLA EAP ECELALELEP 


MOTTO FOR THE BANK OF FAITH. 





MR. SATIRIST, 

I must beg leave to intrude once again on your atten- 
tion, for the purpose of making a few additions to the 
description of the Bank or Faitu, which I submitted to 
you last month, and of supplying a motto for the sketch 
with which I accompanied it ; and both the additions and 
the motto I shall extract from a little work, which, with 
many others of the same kind, the dear people, the elect 
‘© who lice near to God,” distribute gratis, by means of 
their missionaries, not only in every street of this metropo- 
lis, but, as | am informed, in every quarter of the king- 
dom, with the charitable intent of converting the un- 
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godiy, and softening their hearts to receive the glorious 
im pressions of divine love. 

‘The little work, from which I propose to take my ex- 
tracts, was put into my hands by a devout looking old 
wom, as I was passing through St. Giles’s, on the very 
day that your last number was ,published. It is entitled 
* Memorial of Providence,’ and is, I conclude, a periodi- 
cal work, the copy, which was given to me, being 
No. XVII. It is ornamented with a most beautiful 
wood cut, representing the interior of a cottage ; contain- 
ing a stump bedstead, at the head of. which hangs a che- 
mise, while the heads of two or three people are seen 
peeping above the bed-cloaths; ona stool stands a leg of 
mutton and a loaf of bread ; the moon is shining through 
the window; the door is open, and through it, at a 
distance, is represented a man praying! This interest- 
ing picture, you may conceive, Mr. Satirist, could not 
fail to excite my curiosity; I turned eagerly to find the 
description ; it commenced the work, and, as it appeared, 
was borrowed from that mine of divine treasure, the Evane 
gelical Magazine.- 1 will extract only a small part to 
induce you to read the whole, 

*¢ Thomas Hownham,” says the memorialist, ‘* the sub- 
ject of the following providence, was a very poor man, 
who lived in a lone house or hut, upon a moor, called 
Barmour-moor, about a mile from Lowick, and two miles 
from Doddington, in the county of Northumberland. He 
had no means to support a wife and two young children, 
save the scanty earnings obtained by keeping an ass, on 
which he used to carry coals from Barmour-coal-bill to 
Doddington and Wooler ; or, by making brooms of the 
heath, and selling them around the country. Yet poor, 
and despised as he was in consequence of his poverty, 
in my forty years acquaintance with the professing world, 
I have scarcely met with his equal, as a man. that lived 
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near to God, or one who was favoured with more evident 
answers to prayer. My parents then living at a village 
called Jfanging-hall, about one mile and a half from 
his hut, I had frequent interviews with him; in one of 
which he was very solicitous to know whether my father 
or mother had sent him any unexpected relief the night 
before. I answered him in the negative, so far as I 
knew : at which he seemed to be aneasy. 1 then press- 
ed to know what relief he had found ; and how? After 
requesting secrecy, unless [ should hear of it trom any 
other quarter (and if so, he begeed | woukl acquaint 
him) he proceeded to inform me, that being disappointed 
of receiving money for his coals the day betore, he return 
ed home in the evening, and, to his pain and distress, 
found that there was neither bread, nor meal, nor any 
thing to supply their place, in his house; that his wife 
wept sore for the poor children, who were both erying 
for hunger; that they continued crying till they both 
fell asleep ; that he got them to bed, and their mother 
with them, who likewise soon went to sleep; being worn 
out with the sufferings of the children, and her own tender 
feelings. 

‘¢ Being a fine moonlight night, he went out of the house 
to a retired spot, at a little distance, to meditate on those 
remarkable expressions in Hab. iii. 17—19. Here he 
continued, as he thought, about an hour and a half; 
found great liberty and enlargement in prayer; and got 
such a heart-loathing and soul-humbling sight of himself, 
and such interesting views of the grace of God, and the 
love of his adorable Saviour ; that though be went out on 
purpose to spread his family and temporal wants before 
his Lord, yet, having obtained a hearteattracting and 
soul-captivating view of him by faith, he was so enamour- 
ed with his beauty, and so anxious to have bis heart ens 
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tirely under his forming hand, that all thought about 
temporals was taken away. 

*¢ In a sweet, serene, and composing frame of mind, he 
returned into his house ; when, by the light of the mooon 
through the window, he perceived something upon a 
stool or form (f)r chairs they had none) before the bed ; 
and after viewing it with astonishment, and feeling it, he 
found it to bea joint of meat roasted, and a loaf of bread, 
about the size of our half-peck loaves. He then went to 
the door to look if he could see any body ; and after using 
his voice, as well as his eyes, and neither perceiving nor 
hearing any one, he returned in, awoke his wife, who 
was still asleep, asked a blessing, and then awoke the 
ehildren, and gave them a comfortable repast.” 


Memorials of Providence, No. XVII. Extracted frem 
the first Volunie of the Evangelical Magazine. 

I cannot describe to you, Mr. Satirist, how much I was 
struck with the singular coincidence of this circumstance, 
with those which the dear man, whose fine discourse on 
faith I endeavoured to report to yeu last month, described 
as so frequently Irving occurred to himself: and I ene 
tertain little doubt that the legs of mutton, which came 
and boiled themselves in his pot, and that which the dee 
vout jackasseman found upon his stool, were all legs of 
the same family, and cut off from very godly mutton. 

If, however, I was surprised to find so wonderful a ree 
semblance in this instance, imagine, Mr. Satirist, if it be 
possible, how much more I was astonished to discover in 
the hymn, which forms the last article of this interesting 
publication, a passage describing with the greatest ex 
actness and precision the very action and relative situation 
ofthe two principal figures in the drawing which I sent 
you lastmonth, of the saints and their hierarch—but read 
and wonder. 
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“« Elijah’s example declares, _ 

Whatever distress may betide, 

The saiats may commit all their cares 

To him who will sutely provide : 

When rain long withheld from the earth 

Occasion’d a famine of bread, | 

The prophet, secur’d from the dearth} 

By ravens was constantly fed. 

dhus Satan, that raven unclean, 

Who croaks in the ears of the saints, 

Compell'd by a power unseen, 

Administers oft to their wants.” 
Newton. Memorials of Providence, No. xvuit. 


I can only regret that I did not meet with these beauti- 
ful lines sooner, that they might have been put as a motto 
to the design, which they serve so admirably to illilus- 
trate, and 

Remain yours in all charity, 
| Tomaso ScRUTINY. 
June 20th 1808. 


. 
POOL LOL LOE OLDE OELECECACEPOCHP 


NOTORIOUS FASHIONABLE CHARACTERS. 





No. III. 


By holding up the notorious profligates of fashion as 
objects of public abhorrence, we cannot fail to excite 
against ourselves the hatred and malice of their intimates 
and abettors, but while we continue to enjoy ‘the approba- 
tion ond applause of the good, we shall persevere with 
inflexible impartiality in our unpleasing but beneficial ex- 
ertions. 


_' To all who have the interests of morality and their 
country at heart, it must be a melancholy and disgusting 
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sight to behold the titled prostitute, the modest’ virgin, the 
unblushing adulteress, the innocent matron, the dissolute 
sharper, and the man of honour, all mingled promiscuously 
in the samesociety, alike theobjects of flattery and attention. 
We wish that parents would reflect on the dangerous con- 
sequences of permitting their children to frequent such 
motley assemblies + the young mind at first regards with 
surprise the adulation which is conferred in public upon 
those whose conduct they have been accustomed to hear 
severely reprobated. in private; but when they behold 
such characters cherished by their guardians and their 
parents, they are induced to believe that there is in reality 
nothing more dreadful or dangerous in vice than in the 
harmless toad, which they have also, in their infancy, been 
instructed to shun, lest it should spit-forth its venom and 
cause their destruction. Pleasure and vice are, alast too 
frequently companions, and it is not astonishing that 
youth, in pursuit of the one, should rush upon the other, 
whith by frequent association therewith, they no longer 
contémplate with horror. A vicious example is at all 
times dangerous, but when it exists in a parent it can 
scatcely fail to prove destructive. The subject of: this 
paper might probably have escaped the severity of our 
lash, if her conduct had not been aggravated by the cir- 
cumstance of her being the mother of daughters who have 
Jong since attained the age of maturity, and who must be 
in the constant habit of witnessing her enormities—How 
can these unhappy girls fulfil the commandment of their 
God, and honour such a parent? 

iw ‘short time previous to her second martiage, our he- 
Toine resided at a sca-port town in the county of Hamp- 
‘shire, where she reccived the visits-of her present Lortl 
and other gentlemen, but few of her own sex were ever 
“seen atthe cottage. While she was herself arrayed in the 
‘most costly attire, her daughters were always habited in 
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the coarsest and mest homely manner, lest their more 
youthful charms should attract some of that admiration 
which she foolishly sought te monopolize. Such is the 
caprice of loye, that notwithstanding she possessed ncither 
beauty, elegance, nor wit, she captivated or rather en 
trapped the heart of a nobleman, who, unfortunately for 
his own peace, led her to that altar where she had before 
plighted her faith to a man whom she both hated and 
deceived. This caused the greatest uneasiness to his 
noble relatives, and excited considerable surprise in the 
fashionable world, as his lordship had always been 
esteemed a man of strong sense, and, saving a few youthful 
irregularities, of an honourable and upright disposition. 
We believe he has sorely repented his imprudence, and 
that he isexpiating it by a species of living purgatory. 
Her ladyship, aware that a coronet and a splendid 
fortune would ‘ cover a multitude of sins,’’ resolved to 
blaze forth a splendid meteor in the hemisphere of fashion : 
her assemblies and masquerade eclipsed every thing that 
had yet been given by the most extravagant purvéyors of 
pleasure ; but her husband, who sighed in vain for do- 
mestic enjoyments, always retired early from these scenes 
of dissipation, a circumstance which her ladyship once 
abruptly noticed ‘* to the best bred man in Europe,” 
who was not a liiile shocked at the impropriety of her 
behaviour, and has not been since on the list of her édlus- 
trious admirers. We must do both Lord and Lady —— 
the justice to say that she never dares to expose her person 
indecently in the presence of her husband, but the mo- 
ment he retires, the concealing fur or shawl is discarded, 
and the whole of her huge and hideous bosom exhibited to 
public view. What but the mest depraved motives can in- 
stigate a married woman of her age tosuch odious practices ? 
If any thing can render her exhibitions less disgusting, it 
must be Bagazet’s. oriental depilatory, and we earnestly 
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recommend her ladyship to try the experiment, by ap- 
plying a little of that boasted composition beneath her 
shoulders, for we should rejoice to witness the smallest 
diminution of such an indelicate display, even re it were 
but the breadth of & single hair. 

If we refrain from further animadversions and allusions, 
we trust that her ladyship will do us the justice to believe, 
that it is not either respect for her or ignorance of her 
private history that arrests our pen, but our regard for the 
feelings of her husband, and the interests of her daughters, 
who have already fatally experienced the ames effects 
of her disgraceful conduct. 


POPLF POL EL OP ELELEOL OL OE POLL LT 


ANTIQUITY AND SACRED ORIGIN OF 
} DANCING. 


Ess rowvy, w Larvpixe, deny viva, ravrny xarntyopiay tx WOAAOV, C1vasy 
wx ptoxtvagatyvos MOTMYOPNAAS, OPYNatWY TE, xai auTns opynolinns, mas mpos ets 
NAW YE THY Yaiporray TH ToLOUTN Sea, ws Eri Qavdw ai yuvaineio mpayuals pouyadny 


wrovdny woiovptyar, axovtoy ocoy Tov opGow Sinmapinxss, xa ws MANOaS ceavTOV, 


TOY MEPIZTOY TON EN TQ BID ATAGQN xarnyopay. 
Lucianus de Saltatione—Editio Hemsterhusii. _ 


MR. SATIRIST, 

- I chearty observe and applaud the praiseworthy ob- 
ject of your publication as a salubrious corrective to the 
diseased system of the body politic and moral. I pre- 
sume, also, 1 am right in my opinion, ‘ that your desire to 
promote public virtue is equalled by your candour and 
liberality in allowing free discussion, the acknowledged 
parent of truth.” I have seen, Mr. Editor, in several 
numbers of the Satirist, some very keen strictures on the 
amusement or exercise of dancing, particularly as being 
promoted and practised by one, though certainly not of 
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GREAT name, yet once of leading importance ia the coun- 
cils of our empire. Seeing, then, this diversion has been 
taken up by so exalted a personage, and, notwithstanding, 
so cruelly cut down, Sir, by your correspondents, I shall, 
for the dignity of Britain, make an humble attempt to 
defend the taste of her nobility ; for if they are depraved 
what will become of my country ? Therefore I have to 
request you will grant publicity to my arguments in 
favour of Dancing.. The author from whom I have bors 
rowed my motto, has left us a dialogue on this very di- 
version; and I do not know whether I can do better for 
my cause than by translating a few passages. The de- 
votee of the sport, who, by the bye, at length succeeds in 
confuting and even making a convert of his antagonist, 
among other weighty assertions makes the following : 
<* Dancing is no recent thing of yesterday or the day be- 
fore: to say it existed in the time of our grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers, I consider as little ; nay, its most ac- 
curate genealogists will tell you. that dancing is coeval - 
with the creation, and that it made its appearance with 
ithe ancient divinity, Love. The motion of the stars and 
planets in harmonious.concert; their conjunctions, inter- 
secting orbits, &c. are also arguments of the anterior ex- 
jstence of the principle of danciag, which, by a continued 
accession of improvement, appears to have attained its ‘* ne 
plus ultra,” and to have become that varied, all-harmo- 
nious, and exquisitely refined, pleasure, which we now find 
it. (Please to note, Mr. Editor, that this is supposed to 
have been said 1600 years ago.) They also affirm that the 
Goddess Rhea was so delighted with it, that she ordered 
the Corybantes of Phrygia, and the Curetes of Crete, to 
practise it: and she profited no little from their skill—for 
diverting Saturn with a dance, they saved her child, Ju- 
piter ; yes, to these dances this divinity owes his. pre- 
servation from being ingulphed in his father’s bowels!!! 
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After this the most valorous of the Cretans devoted them- 
selves to this exercise, and became most excellent dancers, 
both common people and grandees. Hence Homer, not 
with intention to defame, but to emblazon his hero Me- 
rione, calls him a dancer, and so noted was he in this art, 
that his name was famous not only among the Grecians, 
but also the Trojans, his enemies. _They admired, I sup- 
pose, his uncommon agility in battle, which he acquired 
from dancing, ‘The Bard says of him, 

© Mupiown raxa xey on xa opyrdlny wep eovla, 

Eyxos tysov xariwavat,” Homeri Iliad, lib, 16—61 7. 

** Soon, Merione, might my weapon have dispatched 
thee, although a dancer.” 

Bat his weapon dispatched him not, for being a well- 
trained dancer he dexterously eluded it. So honourable 
was dancing in Thessaly, that the appellation of «poopynsny, 
chief dancer, was given to their principal statesmen and ge- 
nerals. This is declared by the inscriptions erected to their 
celebrated’ countrymen : thus one has, *¢ The city hath ad- 
judged (such a one) *poopyneinpe, chief dancer.’-—Another 
has, ** The people have voted this statue as a brave man and 
good dancer, &c.’’—I have omitted to mention that no 
sacred ancient rite is performed without the accompaniment 
of dancing ; and when any one divulged the sacred myste. 
ries, he was said to be owt, or err in the sacred dance.” 

These, Sir, are indubitable proofs from profane his- 
tory ; and the Scriptures themselves may be quoted, and 
the first characters brought forward as evidence of the 
high antiquity and holy origin of dancing; thus, in the 
sixth chapter of second of Samuel, we have—‘* And 
David danced before the Lord with all his might.” 

It is admitted that, through lapse of so many ages and 
conseqnent revolution of sentiment, it has lost its venera- 
tion; but as an elegant amusement, it still charms the 
sovereign and the humble swain. ‘Like all other human 
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pursuits, it may be carried tocxcess. When a prime 
minister, for instance, is afflicted with the mania, however 
skilful and accomplished in the exercise, he certainly 
dances out of time: he leaves his table overspread with 
new financial calculations, amendments of the Scotch law, 
Trish petitions, &c. &c. for what? To admire the Pas de: 
Tilsit, the Dardanelles reel, or to try 1F HE CAN Go 
THROUGH with the favourite Irish hop, ‘* Paddy and 
Pope,” or ** Georgy knock under.” His sovereign entrusts 
him with the management of an empire, but ah! his 
ruling passion is—to dance!!! But hear my author again, 
about a king’s servant, who too made terrible faux pas 
in bis department: his ruling passion, Mr. Editor, was 
not so much dancing as—cracking nuts!!! though ex- 
pressl y employed for the former. 

*° A certain king of Egypt oace trained up a large 
Baboon and some small monkeys, to dance the Pyrrie 
dance, and when he thought them sufficiently disciplined, 
he cloathed them in gorgeous purple, masked them, and 
they were introduced to the theatre. One day, during 
the very midst of their perfomance, a waggish spectator, 
happening to have a few nuts in his pocket, threw them 
unobserved on the stage, when, terrible to relate, the hero 
of the ballet and his company, (poor beasts! naturally 
fond of this fruit) forgot their dignity and the dance, 
fuucht, tore their purple, pulled off each other’s masks, 
and, in short, scrambled for the nuts as mere—monkeys!! 
The assembly was enraged, hissed, and drove them off 
the stage; and the king banished thém from his presence 
for ever ! !”—Luciani Piscator sive Reviviscentes, Vol. I. 
sec. 36, Editio Hemsterbusii. 

‘ Bat all these eccentricities, Sir, you well know, ani 
themselves, like excrescences, to the noblest pursuits of 
man, as well as dancing; and I trust you will not consi- 
der this circumstance as weakening my main assertion 
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I am prepared however to stand the brunt of your most 
formidable attacks—I shall remain unchanged in my senti- 
ments, should you assert that its once boasted sanctity is no 
more, and its regal honours tarnished by vulgar participa- 
tion, nay, even should you declare that it is dwindled 
to a frivolous, perry, amusement. 
1 am Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
SALTATOR. 


PLE LP PEPOLEPEOLOL PAD 


JOHN BULL AND ALL THE SNARLS. 





_ Tur part of the country where I reside, is so far dis 
tant from the metropolis, that I am precluded, Mr. Edi- 
tor, from often visiting it, lest my family affairs might 
in the interim be neglected, and I am hence unacquainted 
with the great men of the present day. I am induced, 
Mr. Lditor, to premise this much, preparatory to request- 
ing your assistance, to explain a dream of a most extra- . 
ordinary nature which I had about a fortnight since. 
You must know then, Mr. Editor; that I had just begun 
the perusal of a newspaper called the Morning Chronicle, 
which my servant had the day before received at the 
chandler’s-shop with a pound of raisins, whet I sensibly 
fell into'a dose, just as 1 had got into the middle of the — 
speech of Mr. W mon the catholic question ; what 
produced this effect I cannot exactly say, but thus much 
I may affirm, that neither the ‘‘ spirited eloquence’ nor 
** incontrovertible arguments” of the honourable member, 
or the neat italic introduction by Mr. P-rry of the triply- 
repeated word ‘ hear, hear, hear,” were sufficient to 
counteract my soporous inclination, so that J was. pre 
senily closely hugged in the arms of Somnus’ high priest, 
When methought that my habitation was changed from a 
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shug cottage on the borders of Cumberland to a capa- 
cious field, sitiated a little to the west of the county of 
Minster, and now [ heard (or what is all the same, I 
fancied that I heard) a confused noise of shouting, hal- 
loowing, and swearing ; on turning to the spot from whence 


the noise proceeded, | perceived a crowd of people as- | 


sembled at a BULL+B AIT, and on approaching them, judge 
what must have been my surprise at discovering that the 
animal who was thus ingenious/y tormented, as well as the 
curs themselves, had HUMAN FACEs, and having in my 
infancy studied Lavater, I purpose delineating some of 
their characteristic features to you, Sir; for as I cannot 
help imagining that more is meant by this vision than 
mects the eye, I trust (with your assistance) to be enabled 
to discover who and what these unusual figures re- 
presented. | 

And first, Sir, the Butt was a most noble animal, and, 
from what I could gather from thé spectators, was re- 
nowned for the generosity of his disposition : he appeared, 
indeed, from all accounts, to be a great favourite with the 
family who governed him, (if 1 may be allowed the ex- 
pression) for they had given him the name of Jonny, by 
which familiar appellation he was generally known. 
The head of his family, a short time sirices took a number 
of Dogs into keeping, and they were kept in the same 
house or kennel as the Bull; now, Sir, these were truly 
ungracious dogs, for no sooner had they got into the 
master’s favour than they began to grow restive—talked— 
I beg pardon; Mr. Editor, I should have said—barked 
very loudly, and so worried and distressed the favourite 
Buu, that it was deemed absolutely necessary to kick 
them out of doors, and to supply their places by crea- 
tures of more useful and noble natures. The natural 
bent of the dispositions of the former was now discovered, 
there was not any longer occasion to dissemble, and the 
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rankling animosity of Aut. tur Snanis now burst forth 
without reserve : every opportunity was taken fo manifest 
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their spleen, and in no way they imagined was this more 
effectually to be done than by directing their opposition 
against those who succeeded them in their master’s good 
graces. This /audable resolution was immediately acted 
upon ; and the foremost among them whining to the cele- 
brated Irish tune of “ Pappy Ponsonby,” commenced an 
attack in January last: The conflict-was soon over, and 
the Syanus had the mortification to find their impotency 
and arrogance alike derided and exposed. Not content 
with this, they still occasionally continue their prejudicial 
interference with the Bui, whose real interests would be 
entirely neglected, was it not for the piscERNMENT of the 
MASTER, and the swperior sagacity and discretion of his 
servanus. 

Having described the Buin, I proceed to give a short 
account of some of the principal of his tormentors: the 
first of which that atiracted my attention appeared to be 
of the Mongrel-species, inasmuch as it was difficult from 
his motions to discoyer what breed he was of; it was, 
however, evident that he was far from being a thorough- 
bred Fox-hound, though he seemed not a little anxious to 
be regarded as such; for, technically speaking, the mo- 
ment he was Pirr-ed against the Butt and his protectors, 
it was observable that his W1inp was unsound, and his 
nams weak. Had his attacks, indeed, been directed to 
one particular part they might have been more successful ; 
but, ** fickle as the wind,” he kept incessantly shifting 
trom place to place, till the But, scorning to notice either 
his phrensy or his folly, permitted him, ad libitum, to open 
his ill-fated jaws. The next, Sir, was but ill calculated to 
annoy an animal so much his superior in every respect as 
the Butt: his body was a complete prototype of his mind, 
which formerly resembled an Italian Grey-hound; and I 
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have heard, that before he was kicked out of doors he was 
remarkable tor his tameness and servility. I now proceed 
to describe a creature, betwixt whom and a female rela- 
tive’s ot the above (for the purpose, I suppose, of cross 
ing the breed), a near connection was some time since 
formed : this dog, although he now and then pretends to 
Wirt, is not weil wxew; indeed he was imagined by some 
to be affected with hydrophobia. Be this as it. may, his 
ancessant growlings furnished just ground for the supposi- 
tion ; in all his attacks on the Butr, however, he was dis- 
comfited, and he would then sneak away, foaming at the 
mouth like a fresh drawn pot of Meux’s or Wuirerean’s 
porter. 

Next to him succeeded a creature more resembling 
a dancing dog than one fit to combat the Bus and 
his protectors. He would move his Perry paws about 
in SrranGce-ways; and he would so—whine—whine 
— whine — that a general burst of laughter always 
succeeded every exertion of this pretty litde puppy’s 
rete 


Amongst the number of imbecile attacks made by ALL 
rue Snarus individually, I particularly noticed a cur, 
whose TemptLes were peculiarly prominent, and whose 
eyes were slalionary. 1 was now proceeding, Mr. Editor, 
to analyse several others, when the noise of the surround- 
ing multitude increased to. such a degree as to awaken me ; 
and [lose no time in communicating to the Savirgst this 





extraordinary vision, in the hopes that some of its ingee 
nious correspondenis may be enabled to inform me what 
my dream portends. 
I am, Sir, 
Your admirér and humble servant, 
June 15, 1808. SQLOMON QlwapnuNc. 
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SUBSTANCE OF 


A SERMON PREACHED AT ST. J—- C-—; 

















BY THE REV. 





— 


| 
SIR, Strat ford-upon-Avon, June 3, 1808. 


You seem so severely to animadvert upon the blasphe- 
mous and filthy effusions of the elect, that I am induced 
to send you the substance of a sermon delivered the latter 
end of las¢ year in London by a jolly preacher of the Gos- 
pel. I have taken upon myself to put it into verse. Ag I 





ay item 





happened to be present on this occasion, you may depend 
upon haying nuthing more than the truth. ; 

I remain, &c. a constant reader, 
A reverend sir, whose round and joll y face 
Savour’d but little of a man of grace, — 
Mounted the pulpit, and out thund’ring loud, 





In words like these address‘d the gaping crowd : 

“¢ You're sinners all—you’re sinners all, I say— 
You're filthy sinners. — What is filth, | pray? 
Why filth is dirt; but not that mire and mud 
Which covers streets and roads as with a flood : 
But ’tis that dirt,—it makes me sick to tell ye,— 
{tisthatdirtwhicht * * * * * * *, 












¢ Although Mr. F. was not ashamed to use such filthy words in the 
pulpit, we shall not disgust our readers by inserting them in the Sa- 
tirist. We were before informed that such a disgraceful discourse 
' had been delivered, but as we then did not know by whom, we hesi- 
tated to publish our former correspondent’s letter, which contained 
precisely the same information is prose as our friend W.’s poetry. —F. 
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A sinner once, a wicked race I ran, 
Till the new birth produced a godly man ; 
Till heav’nly grace unto my soul gave light, 
And now | live a saint in Satan’s spite. 
Repent in haste, for fear the judgment day 
Should come, and sure it will not long delay : 
For as in sessions time, at the Old Bailey, 
The judge sits trying guilty culprits daily, | 
So God will sit your judge; and witness me, | 
Standing at his right hand you there will see. | 
]’ll tell your crimes, and all your faults relate, | 
That vice you love, and my instruction hate: | 
To me he'll say, ‘ Thou hast done nought amiss, 
*Go bask in seas of uncreated bliss.’ 

But you, poor wretches, tremble while I tell, 
Will be condemned to burn in £ lowest hell.’ ” 
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LETTER TO A NOBLE ADULTERER. 
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MY LORD, 

You have challenged the attention of the world by an | 
act which has rendered you an object of universal ab- | 
horrence, I shall not, therefore, apologize for this address, 
which will enable you to behold the enormity of your of- 
fence, although I despair of exciting in your bosom the 
anguish of salutary remorse ; for the man who has deli- 
berately destroyed the peace of a trusting friend, must | 
possess a heart as senseless as the flints of his native soil. | 
Had your lordship put a pist:l to Colonel P.’s head, and | 


* He seems to have borrowed this elegant figure from a book enti- 
tled ‘‘ Poems and Hymns on various Occasions, on the opening of 
Lady Huntingdon’s Chapels,” &c. 
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taken his last shilling from his pocket, he would still have 
found happiness in the socicty of the woman he adored, 
you might have pleaded your necessities in extenuation of 
your crime, and it would not have been out of your power 
to have made him ample reparation at some future pe- 
riod: but the wound which you have inflicted admits of 
no solace; you-have no necessity to plead in exculpation 
of your perfidy, for ‘‘ at your age the hey-day of the 
blood is tame,” neither is it possible fur you ‘(o restore 
that peace of which you have bascly robbed him. My 
lord, I long have known both the unhappy husband and 
the once amiable victim of your accursed arts. Never 
was domestic happiness more perfect than beneath their 
hospitable roof till your lordship blasted it forever. I 
have heard, from a more authentic source than the public 
papers, that when you were discovered behind the cur- 
tain in Mrs. P.’s bedchamber, your lordship protested 
that the lady was innocent. This, my lord, renders your 
conduct still more execrable ; for of your criminal inten- 
tions there cannot be the smallest doubt: and it thus ap- 
pears that you, uninstigated by passion, coolly planned 
the seduction of the lady. Your attempt to bribe the ho- 
nest man who detected you, is another aggravation of your 
crime. Had he been silenced by your gold, your lord. 
ship would, doubtless, still have continued on terms of 
friendship with Colonel P., have witnessed unmoved his 
affection for his wite, partaken of his hospitality, and dis- 
honoured his bed. Really, my lord, you men of gallantry 
must have very refined ideas of honour! I know your 
lordship has carried on an intrigue with another married 
lacly for almost twenty years; and as age has somewhat 
withered the charms of Mrs. R., I suppose you intended 
that the wife of another friend should suceced her; but 
you should have recollected that it is not every man who 
will consent to share his nuptial bed with an adulterer. -[ 
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shall now leave your lordship to the chastisement of your 
own conscience, and the resentment of Mrs. R. who may, 
perhaps, convince you, 


« That heaven has no rage like love to batred turn’d, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorn’d.” 


Iam, my lord, with all proper respect, 
Your obedient servant, 


Southampton, June 15, 1808. Brutcvs. 


de ee ee 


FASHIONABLE DEPREDATORS. 





SIR, June 8, 1808. 
_ As I have the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with 
you, as well as one through your entertaining Satinist ; 
and knowing well how much you are interested in the 
laudable pursuit of correcting the numberless errors and 
immoralities which, in this dissolute age and season, per 
vade all ranks, I do not intend to offer any apology for 
this address, although the subject I shall claim your at- 
tention to may be trifling in your estimation. Iam about 
to speak of two facis, having occurred, within this forte 
night, to myself; therefore all speculation or charge of 
ill-nature towards real genteel society cannot be urged 
agains( me. You must know, | am a poor man, with a 
constant flow of high spirits, which have continually led 
me into a vortex of company; and as I am always 
anxious to appear habited as. a gentleman, the particular 
evil I shall complain of affects me materially, as it adds 
greatly to the expence of gratifying my inclinations. [ 
lately purchased a full dress opera hat, which some zir- 
tuons young man of fashion became enamoured of, and 
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placing it where those articles of dress are generally worn, 
under his arm, walked or rode away from a ball, leaving 
a poor miserable, knap-worn, moth-eaten, old-fashioned 
one in its place. Now fashion, or custom, or good breed- 
ing, may call this conscientious act Goop ruN; but, in 
my common way of estimation of right and wrong, lam 
bold enough to call it thieving. 1 estimate this loss at 
three guineas: so much for the first instance. My se- 
cond, though in point of value trifling in comparison, 
yet its personal effects were, at the time, very distressing. 
I went toa dinner party yesterday with a beautiful new 
pair of York kid gloves, and of a fine yellow, which, 
upon the announcement of dinner, were carefully put in 
the old moth-eaten hat, and placed in a snug corner: the 
hour of departure arriving, I flew to my hidden treasures, 
but, alas! there was alone the emblem of my former mis-— 
fortunes, but no Yorks to keep the east wind from my 
poor hands: no; they were off; and I presume, from 
their matchless beauty, for exhibition at a neighbouring 
rout, to which I heard some of the party were gone. 
These are two obvious blots in the character of honest so- 
ciety ; and when you see every day the papers filled with 
advertisements for the recovery of lost shawls, broaches, 
tippets, &c. &c. missed at these receptacles of pleasure, 
J am sure you will join with me in thinking they call for 
your arduous exertions to correct. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 


A Farrar or Onvens Grey.- 
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HORACE TO HIS BOTTLE. 





IMITATION OF THE TWENTY-FIRST ODE* OF BOOK lilt 





O Born like yout master, when Wilkes was Lord Mayor, 
By turns the promoter of mirth and of care; 

Whether mischief you make, and,fierce argument move, 
Or lull to repose, or awaken to love ; 


For whatever good reason tliis wine was thy care, 
1 knew it was destined for holiday fare : 
Then arise, cherish’d flask, from thy innermost cave, 
And pour forth for my friend the best liquor I have. 


Though absorbed in the morals that Socrates taught, 
Thy thousand perfections he'll prize as he ought ; 
The virtue of Cato’s inflexible soul 
Grew warmer and stronger when steeped in the bowl. 


* Mr. Coxe, of Hampstead Heath, has been.eminently successful in 
rendering many of Horace’s productions, and not least so in the ode, of 
which an imitation is now offered. He will do me.the fustice to be- 
lieve that itis by mere accident I have fixed on the same year for the 
birth of my wine as he had chosen, viz. that of Wilkes’s mayoralty. I 
flatter myself, however, with believing, that I have the advantage of 
Mr. Coxe in accuracy, as I happen to.date my own birth from that 
very year, and may therefore translate nata mecum literally. How far 
it may be true that my wine’s age is equal to mine, I beg not to be in- 
terrogated. 

Mr. Coxe’s parody on Persicos odi, puer, apparatus; is very lively ; 
but I prefer the Ne sit ancille tibi amor pudori to all the rest, both 
for neatness of expression, felicity of allusion, and genuine humour. 
Having said so much on the subject of this volume of poems, I cannot 
conclude without also offering my acknowledgments for the amusement 
{ derived from the translations of Martial. 


voy... JI. Su 








$14 Dmitation of ITorace’s 33d Ode, Book I. 


*Pale thought flics before thee, and darkling deceit, 
And the sourest of tempers by thee is made sweet ; 
The gloom of Su-picion thy influence can clear, 

And Wisdom grows wise as she grows less severe. 


-. For one happy night thy sweet magic employ ! 

Bless the poor man with wealth, fill the wretched with joy s 
For one night let the croaker his taxes forget, 

And laugh at invasion and national debt! 


At the head of the table shall Bacchus be found, 
With Venus and all the coy Graees around ; 
Till the vanishing stars from the firmament run, 
And hide their sham’d heads from the eye of the sun. 





IMITATION OF THE THIRTY-THIRD ODE OF PHE 
FIRST BOOK. 


TO **# ee te 2. 





Nay, never, break your heart, to view 
A younger man preterred to you ; 


* It is impossible to avoid comparing this part of the address, ad am- 
phoram, with Horace’s lively card of invitation to his friend Torqua- 
tus, containted in the fifth epistie of the first book : 

* Quid non ebrietas designat? operta recludit,” &c. 
What glorious effects we to drunkenness owe ! 
From the sealed lips of Caution what secrets will flow! 
‘Fhe fancies of Hope to realities turn, 
‘The coward’s cold heart with new courage shall burn; 
Their load of distress the unfortunate lose ; 
And open to genius, and tuste, and the muse, 
Fron he luminous glass streams of eloquence roll, 
And wealth blesses the dreams of the indigent soul. 





Imitation of Horace’s 38d Ode, Book I. 


Nor idly waste your ink and time 

In mawkish strains and wretched rhyme. 
‘When loved, I thought you in a scrape— 
Turn’d of—i’m glad of your escape. 


Tis always thus: the fair-browed Jane 
With rapture doats on Tom Loraine; 
Thomas derides her amorous folly, 

And brings an untouch’d heart to Polly ; 
While Poll would rather lose her dinner 
Than sin with such an ugly sinner. 

No higher spert can Venus prove 
(Cruel!) than unrequited love. 

Strange forms and hearts she yokes at random, 
Like ill-matched horses in a tavdem ¢ 

The conscious leader, brisk and gay, 
Kicks, plunges, starts, and scours away; , 
While fixed behind, the following wretch 
Must still pursue, and never catch. 


Would you believe it? I began 
To envy every married man ; 
Nay more, had found a loving mate, 
And half commenced the happy state, 
W hen an old jilt, in flowery chains, 
Caught me, alas! and still detains. 
You know her well, Myrtilla Y 
Her temper passionate, her tongue 





7 
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Loud as the stormy seas, her nails 
Sharp as the rudest eastern gales! 
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ANECDOTES, EPIGRAMS, &c. 





THE PATRIOTIC BREWER, 


———— 





Not far from this gentleman’s house at S—— H——, 
there is a small farm inhabited by a man of the name of 
W-lls, one of whose horses had been ill for a consider- 
able tine; he was, however, recovering, aud grazing ina 
fleld adjacent to the high road, when Squire ——'s curri- 
cle drove by. The appearance of the poor animal in- 
slilled pily iutg the soft and susceptible heart of Lady 
Betty, who persuaded her dearly beloved, gn their return 
toS H , to direct his gamekeeper to—'* Go AND 
SHOOT THE FARMER'S Honse.” This mandate was im- 
mediaicly obeyed ; and it was not till many remonstrances 
had been made that Farmer W-lls procured the least re- 
maneration for his loss, when at length the "Squire was 
induced to make some acknowledgment, and ONE POUND 
ONE SHILLING was sent!!! ‘This, with the true spirit of 
a John Bull, was instanUy returned. The matter, how- 
ever, was afterwards most carefully compromised ; but re- 
mains to this day a memorial of Mr. 
qualifications. 








——'s neighbourly 





- — 


Information being given to Mr. —— that some: gentle- 
men were coursing on a eertain part of his estates, game- 
keepers were instan(ly dispatched to bring the parties be- 
fore his worship! It was in vain that some gentlemen, 
who were summoned in consequence, protested their in- 
nocence: “ they were found on the designated spot, and 
go they must.”” They were accordingly ushered into the 
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audience chamber, where sat Mr. W. in all the dignity of 
magisterial authority, who informed them that they had 
incurred the penalty of ten pounds, which must be im- 
mediately deposited. ‘If you will only hear me,” I 
shall convince you—” This, surely, was no unreasonable 
request to a British m——e, and might have received a 
more worthy reply than—“* 1 won’r HEAR you, sir; I 


AM ALREADY CONVINCED.” 


The fine was accordingly 
paid, and the gentlemen’s attorney at B-gel-sw-e directed 
to institute proceedings against this ;}——e ; for it unfor- 
tunately happened that these gentlemen were not the per- 
sons who had been coursing. This business was likewise 
compromised through the address of the ‘Squire; who, 
had he done his duty, and heard what the parties had to 
say in their defence, would have becn spared the disgrace 
that attaches itself to the transaction. 








EPIGRAM TO MRS. P———N, THE FAIR EXNIBITER.* 





Dear lady listen to a lover’s prayer, 
Nor fear within my arms to play the wanton ; 
So white a bosom, and a form so fair, 
All-bounteous Nature only gave to PANT on. 
B.C.Y. 





We understand that Lady L. and Mrs. P. have kindly 
resolved to instruct our fashionable youths in the use of 
the globes ; and that their school will be open every even- 
ing till further notice. They are reported to have made 
some wonderful discoveries about the tropic of cancer. 


* Vide Satirist, No. VIL. Anecdotes, &c. 





LEVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FIAT JUSTITIA ! 


The Works of John Dryden, Esq. with Notes, anda Life 
of the Author. By Walter Scott, Esq. 18 vols. Svo. 
nine and twelve guineas. Millar. 


Aceustomed as we are to punish the frauds and the 
stupidity of those who appear before our critical tribunal, 
it is seldom that we have experienced feelings more pain- 
ful, or more melancholy, than those which have been ex- 
cited by the conviction of Mr. Scott. 

‘Yo those who are inclined to judge of the morality of a 
modern author, by the enthusiastic virtue of thé poets of 
antiquity, it will appear impossible that he should so far 
forget the dignity of the literary character, as to disgrace 
it by an open violation of decency and justice: to them, 
the race of poets will a; pear what they once were, and 
what they are generally supposed to be, a class of men 
superior to avarice and meanness, unacquainted with the 
grovelling passions of the less favored classes of mankind, 
ant more ambitious to rise superior to the rest of the 
world by their abilities and their virtue, than to accumu- 
late the spoils of literary artifice. But these are the dreams 
of youth or ignorance. ‘The modern writer is too fre- 
quently the slave of the meanest and most degrading 
passions to which human nature can be subject, regardless 
of his character as a man, or his reputation as a writer, 
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when placed in competition with his pecuniary interests, 
and not unfrequently an accomplice with his bookseller 
in the lowest devices of commercial cunning. 

Whether Mr. Scott has descended to such, practices as 
these, isa question which will be answered very satisfactorily 
in the progress of our criticism. ‘To support the inter- 
ests of learning, and the dignity of the literary character, 
in opposition to the avarice and profligacy of editors and 
booksellers, is an object so worthy of our ainbition, and 
so consistent with the design of our publication, that nei- 
ther the clamour which such an attempt must inevitably 
excite, nor a regard for the private feelings of individuals, 
shall divert us from the execution of our purpose. The 
interests of literature are of mofe importance than the 
reputation of Mr. Scott, and perhaps he himself may 
hereafter be convinced that our severity has been as kind 
to him as useful to the pablic.* 

In the execution of such a work as the present, an editor 
should have one of these three purposes in view: to 
adorn the materials which others have collected, by 
his manner of arranging and explaining them, 2nd. to 
coliect such a stock of original information as may not 
only serve to render his author intelligible to common 
readers, but to gratify the curiosity of the critic and anti- 
quarian; or, 3rd, to supply a neat and convenient edition 
which may compensate by its compactness and _ its ele- 
gance, for the want of profound and curious information. 
For the first of these objects, it is necessary that he should 
possess elegance of language and delicacy of judgment ; 
for the second, that he should display at least the learning 
of a school-boy, and for the third, that he should have 
the prudence to reject all superfluous illustration, to be 


* We understand that Mr. Scott is about to edit the works of Swift /! 
We wish he would, instead, favour us with a new edition of Jack the 
Giant Killer, to which he might possil/y contribute some useful ev. 
p!anations and critical notes, : 
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sparing of long and tedious extracts from forgotten pub- 
lications, and to avoid useless repetitions: On these 
points, with regard to the work before us, we trust it will 
be in our power to give our readers tolerable satifaction. 

1. Of the style it is impossible to speak without asto- 
nishment. Mr. Seott’s prose is, we believe, without ex- 
ception, the worst that we had ever the mortification to 
criticise. [t unites all the deformities which usually dis 
tinguish the writings of his countrymen, to the tedious 
prolixity of Malone, and the affected flippancy of Hayley. 
Ilad Mr. Scott presented us with the leading incidents of 
Deryden’s life, with plainness and perspicuity, without 
attempting to enchant the reader by his cloquence, or to 
instruct him by his criticism, however we might have 
questioned the propriety of publishing such a work, we 
should have applauded the modesty of his pretensions s 
but when he displays the most frequent and impotent at+ 
tempts at clegance of language and originality of thought, 
when every page is disgraced by the most clumsy affecta- 
(ion of taste and learning, when remark is, crowded on re- 
mark, and sentiment on sentiment, merely to give him an 
opportanity of displaying his command of language and 
ideas; it is but just that such vanity and imbecility 
should be exhibited in ¢errorem to the eyes of his imitators 
and admirers. For the satisfaction, however, of those who 
would trast to their own judgment rather than to ours, it 
will be necessary to produce extracts in justification of a 
sentence apparently so severe. 

‘« Thus it is actually argued by Dennis in reply to Collier, that 
the depravity of the theatre, when revived, was owing to that very 
suppression which had prevented its gradual reformation, And 
just soa nuddy stream, if allowed its free course, will gradually 
purify Usely, butif damm'd up for a season, and let loose at once, 
tts first torrent cannot fail to be impreguaied with every impurity.” 
(Vol. I. page 74.) 

The elegance of the f:llowing simile, is almost as te- 
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tmarkable as iis ingenuity. It represents at the same time 
a beautiful example of the pathos : 


“‘ Thus so dearly was Dryden's pre-eminent reputation pur 
chased, that even his last hours were embittered by controversy ; 
and nature overwatched and worn out, was likea besieged garri- 
son, forced to obey the call to arms, and to defend reputation with 
the very last exeriton of the vital spirit.” (Vol. I. page 459.) 


The next allusion is such a fayourite of our author’s 
that we have traced it in almost every sentence about re- 
bellion, violence, or popery : 


“ Innovations bursting in upon monarchy, with the strength of 
a land flood.” (Vol. 1. page 309, &c. &c.) 


The following sentence we conceive to bea very perfect 
example of tumid insipidity : 


** He did not unloose from the secure haven; to moor in the 
perilous road, but being tossed on the billows of uncertainty, he 
dropped his anchor.” (Vol. I. page 315.) 

N. B. ‘* This allades te Dryden’s conversion to popery.” 


In one place Dryden’s head is compared toa flint; 
“¢ But the author had beaten his flint hard ere he struck 
them out,” (Vol. I. page 488.) and in another the press 
is denominated ‘* that awful power which is so often and 
so rashly misused,” (Vol. 1. page 241.) and in a third, 
we meet with the following exquisite example of the Ba- 
thos : 


“« Of Dryden’s learning his works form the best proof. He 
had read Polybius, &c. In the country he delighted in the practice 
of fishing.” (Vol. 1. page 460.) 


By way of climax, we shall present our reader with a 
very curious proof of his fertiliy of conception. Mr. Scott, 
himself, if we may judge by the words that we have placed 
in italics, considers it as a very elegant and ingenious 
ToL. I. 3x 
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specimen of what he calls verisimility. It may serve to 
shew that all the absurdities we have quoted, have been 
laboured with considerable care, and that whatever may 
be the case in other parts of his works, many of his tres- 
passes against good taste and propriety proceed from in- 
capacity rather than negligence. 

“« The muse awoke like the sleeping beauty of the Fairly Tale, 
in the antiquated and absurd vestments in which she had fallen 
asleep twenty years before, or if the reader will pardon’ another 
sunile, the poets were like those who after long mourning, resume 
for a time their ordinary dresses, of which the fashion has in the 
mean time passed away.” (Vol. L. page 43.) 


So much for his aptness of similitude, and knowledge 
of fine writing! But it must not be supposed that he is 
only unfortunate where he is ambitious, and that those 
parts of his writings which are free from the tinsel of me- 
retricious finery are distinguished by simplicity or cor- 
reetness. It would be useless to select examples of incor- 
rectness and vulgarity, from a work in which elegance 
and accuracy are scarcely to be found. We meet in 
almost every page with such expressions as, ‘* in respect 
of’ for with respect to. ‘* Ere this” for before this, 
** these” for those, and ‘* those,” for these, &c. &c. His 
violatiens of grammar are innumerable, and are the more 
inexcusable in a man who, upon some occasions, can man- 
nagé to avoid such errors. 

But the inaccutacies and deformities of a writer’s lan- 
guage, may, on some occasions, be forgiven, in conside- 
ration of his novelty of remark or solidity of sentiment. 

It may be proper, therefore, to enquire how far the 
sagacity or the judgment of Mr. Scott entitle him to this 
indulgence. Page 231, Vol. I. We are told that buf- 
foonery has a tendency to interrupt the feelings of pity 
and horror; page 254, that ‘* a whip to the fool’s back,” 
anda * key to the whip,”’ were contemptible, on account 
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of their titles, an objection that would apply to almost 
every publication of the eighteenth century ; page 92, 
that Paradise Lost was not profitable to its bookseller ; 
that ifan author do not derive emolument from his works, 
it is owing to the public; that booksellers are unwilling 
to pay money without prospect of remuneration; with 
other information equally curious and important. Talk- 
ing of Dryden’s powers of ratiocination, he says (page 471) 
** this may seem slender praise, yet these are the talents 
that led Bacon to the recesses of philosophy, and con- 
ducted Newton to the cabinet of nature.” As if the same 
intellectual qualities were required to form the mathema- 
tician andthe poet! Page 485, We are informed that love 
cannot be studied without feeling it! a sentiment which, 
if it be false, Mr. Scott should not have inserted in his 
Life of Dryden, and which, if true, should have induced 
him to commit his other productions to the flames. The 
most curious proof, however, of his extent of observation, 
and depth of judgment, may be found at page 459, * but: 
that Dryden who possessed such a fund of imagination 
and acquired learning (we suppose that Mr. Scott pos- 
sesses learning without having acquired it) should have 
been dull in conversation is impossible!" We could not 
have supposed that a man who pretended to edit one of the 
principal English poets, would have betrayed such an igno- 
rance of literary history, or such inattention to the manners 
of his contemporaries, as are displayed in this observation. 
If dulness of conversation be any proof of paucity of learn- 
ing, or deficiency of intellect, what a pretty set of block- 
heads and ignoramus’s must inhabit the universities of Edin- 
burgh and Aberdeen! If Mr. Scott’s assertion were true, 
we should feel the most anxious solicitude for many of 
his literary friends, and should hail his counsellor and 
admirer, Mr. Jeffery, as the very paragon of critical insuf- 
ficiency. But happily for him, and for many other 
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plagues to society, we fec) no inclination to jadge of an 
author’s professional wit by his literary vivacity, orto con- 
demn even Mr. Walter Scoit for any other deficiencies than 
those which we discoyer in his productions. Such are 
his pretensions toadorn the learning of others by elegance 
of language or felicity of illustration, 

To those who examine our remarks and extracts with 
impartiality, it must appear sufficienely evident that the 
value of this edition cannot be owing to Mr. Scoit’s powers 
of composition. We shall enquire, in the next place, 
whether his defects as a writer are in any degree com- 
pensated for by the briliance of his character as a 
scholar. 

II, Of thedeficiency of Mr. Scott's learning, we do not 
conceive that any stronger proof can be offered than the 
total silence in which he passes over the errors and inaccu- 
racies of Dryden’s translations. Had Mr. Scott been qua- 
lified for such a task, he would no doubt have eagerly seized 
the opportunity of displaying his classical knowledge and 
his critical abilities. Scarcely any part of Dryden’s 
works siands in more need of illustration than his Virgil 
and his Juvenal, and we are not disposed to consider any 
one as a fit editor of such a poet, who suffers them {o pass 
without a note. Mr, Scoit’s deficiency in this respect, 
however, is not merely presumption. Besides many 
other curious mistakes of the same kind, he distinguishes 
the English heroic verse of five feet, in more than one 
place, by the tille of hexameter, So glaring a mistake 
would disgrace a school-boy. 

The following note is still more deplorable : 


** With Aljs, who the sacred altar strews ? 
To ali the sea-gods Charles an offering owes ; 
A bull to thee Portunus shall be slain, 

A lamb to you, ye tempests of the main.” 

| Daypen. 
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«« The ceremonies of classical antiquity observed by those who 
escaped from shipwreck are bere detailed. The alja sprinkled on 
the altar, alluded to the cause of their sacrifice ; Portunus, other- 
wise Portumnus, was a sea-god of some reputation; the Greeks 
called him Palamoo, which was formerly his earthly name, he ig 
mentioned by Virgil.” | 

——“< Et pater ipse manu magna, Portunus euntem impulit.” 


Now, if Mr. Scott had examined Lempriere’s Diction- 
ary, or had requested any of his friends to look at Rutger’s 
Venusin, Section, vol. I. page 87, or Ovid lib. IV. 
1. 535, &c., he might have discovered that Palemon was 
not formerly the earthly name of Portunus; that in his 
earthly state he was called by the Greeks Melicerta only, 
and that the name of Palemon was not given him till he 
became a sea-god. 


——‘* Nomenque simul faciemque novavit, 
Leucothoeque deum cum matre Paloemona dixit.” 
Ovid. Met. lib. iv. 1, 542. 


On this subject any further observation must be super- 
fluous. . 

Having thus proved that Mr. Scott’s pretensions as the 
editor of Dryden cannot arise from his learning, his ele- 
gance, or his jadgment, we shall enquire in the next 
place how far his edition can be praised for merit of selec- 
tion, or convenience of arrangement. Attention and in- 
dastry will give some value to a bad work, and are indis- 
pensably necessary in a good one. But if a book be at 
once barren in its information, disgusting in its style, and 
confused in its arrangement, it is deficient in every qua- 
lity which can recommend it to the approbation of a scho- 
lar or a genileman. Such a production would deserve 
the utmost severity of censure, were it introduced to the 
public with no other sanction than the name of its author, 
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and no other dependance than its own merit. But the 
present instance is distinguished by circumstances of pee 
culiar aggravation. It professes to be a complete edition 
of a poet whose name alone would recommend it to the lie 
braries of the rich and the literary; it is the work ofa man 
confessedly unqualified for such a production, and who 
has been chosen, not because he is qualified for the task, 
but because his name has some influence on those who are 
the least likely to detect his insufficiency, and it was not 
printed because Mr. Scott supposed that the public want- 
ed such a work, or for the purpose of promoting his repue 
tation, but to gratify his own and the avarice of his book- 
seller. 

We hope that the few strictures we have thus hastily 
thrown out, will be sufficient to destroy the satisfaction of 
the one, and to disappoint the expectation of the other. 
In our next number we shall present our readers with 
such a specimen of the art of book-making, as, we believe, 
to be unparalleled in the history of literature. 


A Dissertation on Metrical Pauses, and the due con- 
struction of, and proper manner of reading Latin He- 
roic Verse. By James Pickbourn. Hurst, Rees, and 
Orme, 


That we read Latin verse with an accentual cadence 
totally different from that produced by the quantity, as 
marked by scanning, is obvious toevery ear. Each verse 
is divided, first, by one strong pause in the middle of the 
third foot, as we observed in the review of Mr. Dean’s 
Georgics. This is the foundation of the Monkish verses, 
as it divides the verses into two hemistichs, which they 
mark by a rhyme to each ; in which, by the way, Virgil 
has set the example, as, 
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*« Limus ut hic durescit, | et haee ut cera liquescit.’ 





«* Ora citatorum | dextra detorsit equorum.” 





«* Descendam magnorum | haud unquam indignus avorum.” 


These are in general subdivided by three other pauses, 
one in the first hemistich and two in the last, which in some 
verses are accompanied with a cesure, in others not, as in 
the first line of Virgil. 


‘« Tityre | tu pAtule | récubans | sub tégmine | fagi. 


Where the only secondary pause, accompanied by a ca- 
sura, isafter recubans; but in the second verse 


“* Sylvéstrem | ténui | Masam | meditiris | ayéna,” 


Every pause is accompanied by a cxsura, which, to our 
ears, occasious a better accentual cadence, for, it will be 
observed, each of the five subdivisions is distinguished by 
one strong accent, sometimes on a long and sometimes on 
a short syllable: the stronger accent, which is that which 
precedes the cesura, is on a short syllable, if the second 
* foot be a dactyle, as in the two verses just quoted, on a 
long one, if it be a spondee, as in these lines : 


‘* Sicilides Muisee paulo majora canamus,” 





“« Si canimus sylvas sylvz sint consule dignee.” 
. Mr. Pickbourn gives example of what he calls varieties 
of pause ; to us, in all those examples, the hemistichs are 


exactly divided as just stated; both sense and cadence 
forbid the division adopted by him of this line: 


‘“*Temperet a lachrymis? Et jam | nox humida coelo, 


We are at a loss to comprehend the following assertion 
of the author. ‘‘ I do not recollect a single instance in 
Ovid or Virgil where the second foot is a spondee, unless 
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it is formed by the pre; osition intra or inter, followed by 
a pronoun.” Surely the second foot is as frequently a 
spondee as a dactyl: he must mean a spondee formed by 
one word, and when this does happen, as in the cases he 
has quoted, infra me, inter se, inter nos, the preposition 
aud prenoun so coalesce that they have the effect of one. 

‘The principal pause falling in the middle of a foot pre- 
vents one hemistich both in hexameters and sapphics from 
being substitated for another, and consequently one verse 
cannotrun into another as in our blank verse, so that the 
end of one verse joined to the beginning of another may 
make o ¢ complete verse: this is not the case with the 
pantameter, of which we have a remarkable instance iq 
this line of Ovid : 


‘¢ Nulla futura tua est, nulla futura tua est.” 


But, as we believe a poem all of pentameters is as rare a 
production as an apple-pie all of quinces, the end of one 
pantemeter verse cannot coalesce with the beginning of 
another, on account of the intermediate hexameter. 

Mr. Pickbournsays a lititleonthe much disputed eubject 
of accent and quantity. To this position of his, ** that 
ihe privation of accent does not occasion a long syllable 
to become short,” (if he means in our pronunciation) we 
cannot assent. We know that the e in cé/er is short, and 
ihe iin sides is long, but we pronounce celer as if it were 
written ceeler. We know also that some distinction holds 
in sidéribus and celériter, but we make the first syllable 
of sideribus as short as possible ; so thus, contrary to the 
rules of prosody, we make an accented vowel long when 
not supported by a consonant, as ve-im, and short when 
supported even by two consonants, and consequently 
long by position, as vediem. In a word, we distinguish 
quantity not by the ear but the judgment, or rather by 
the memory, on which ifs rules are impressed by very 
torcible arguments while we are at school. 
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The Wild Irish Boy. By the Author of Montorio. 8 
vols. Longman and Co. 


It happens, not unfrequently, that an author suffers as 
much, if not more, by a comparison with himself (in re- 
viewing the work of an Hibernian we may be allowed an 
Hibernism), as he could by a comparison with a rival. A 
reference to the past is often no less fatal to literary fame 
than to female beauty: the more beautiful the fair may 
have been, or the more talent the writer may have dis- 
played, the more readily will any decay or falling off be 
discovered. Not that we intend to take the former pro- 
duction of the author, whom we now introduce to the no- 
tice of our readers, as a standard by which to measure the 
merits of the work at present under our consideration, 
though he has himself instituted the comparison; and in 
his dedication of the Wild Irish Boy to Lord Moira, tells 
his lordship that he has the honour to be the author of 
Montorio, which be himself prefers to the Wild Irish Boy 
for more reasons than that it gave him fourfold the trouble, 
and that, in his opinion, his lordship would be better em- 
ployed if he would read Montorio instead of the work 
which he dedicates to him. This, to be sure, is rather an 
Irish sort of compliment; and unfortunately there is too 
much justice in the preference which he has expressed. 
We own that we were prepossessed in favour of the Wild 
Irish Boy by the pleasure which Montorio had afforded us : 
there wasa genius, and strength, and fervour ofimagination, 
approaching indced to wildness and extravagance, about 
that work, which led us toexpect from the same master a 
production of no inferior merit. How far these expecta- 
tions have been answered will appear; but, as we said be- 
fore, we shall not judge of it comparatively: a work 
should owe its reputation to nothing but its inirinsic me- 
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rits ; and fair criticism will desire no other evidence to 
ground its judgment on, (7 ts 

It should seem from his dedication that the author at- 
taches to his work no common degree of importance. He 


inscribes it to Lord Moira, as being the avowed friend of 
Irishmen and Irish talent. 


‘‘ Whether I possess talent or not,” says he, “ I cannot pro- 
nounce ; but as 1 have brought my claims before the public, it is 
natural that I should be anxious to have the question. decided ; 
now by dedicating this book to you, the question must be decided ; 


for if it possess talent, it will (of course) secure. your lordship’s 
notice.” P. vi. 


This is coming rather hastily to a conclusion; but we 
must not expect correct logic in a dedication, .He adds, 


“Tam an Irishunen; unnoticed and unknown; a professional 
man without preferment, and an author without celebrity. No 
man. covets obscurity, yet 1 would not willingly emerge from 
mine till Lam called forth, and feel that I deserve to be called 
forth, that society owes me something’, and is solicitous to repay me, 
that I have a place anda name on earth. -‘ Ex fumo dare lucem, 


f think an excellent motto for aman not indignant of ¢concea- 
ment, but not formed for concealment.” _P; vi. 


Now if our author is sincerely resolved not to emerge 
from his obscurity till he is called forth, and expects to 
be called forth on account of his Wild Irish Boy, we ap- 
prelfend he is likely to remain under a cloud a great 
while: nor do we think that society will be readily in- 
duced to acknowledge him as a creditor, or be inany un- 
fashionable hurry to pay. Before, however, we enter into 


particular examination of his ‘elaims, it may be as well 
tostahptheir general nature. ' 


“a My first work,” says he, preface; p. ix. ‘ was said to be, tow 
defective in female characters and female interest. 1, have ‘tried 
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to remedy both defects ; I have introduced a sufficient number & 
females ; and if they are not interesting I cannot helpthem. Yet 
let me premise, that of love, I have never in my life read (what I 
conceived to be) an adequate representation ; it: is therefore na- 
tural that I should despair of making one. Its folly, and fantasy, 
and fastidiousness ; its high, remote, incommunicable modes of 
feeling and expression ; its nice and subtle pleasures, its luxurious 
melancholy, its happiness that mocks mortality,” (Query, moras 
lity) ‘* and its despair that defies religion, seldom can, seldom 
ought to be represented. 


‘* This novel from its title purports to give some account of a 
country little known. I lament I have not had time to say more 
of it; my heart was full of it, but I was compelled by the laws 
of this mode of composition to consult the pleasure of my readers, 
not my own,” 


It is rather a curious way of consulting the pleasure of 
his readers to profess one thing and do another; and we 
cannot help thinking that they would have been better ene 
tertained if he had given them what by his title they were 
led to expect, instead of glutting them with a new course 
of the trash on which they have already surfeited: a 
lounge in Bond-street, a phacton tour in the Park, a mase 
querade with appropriate scenery, and a birth-day ar 
birth-night, with dresses and decorations, accurately co- 
pied from the newspapers. | 

We are at a loss, indeed, to conceive why he gave his 
offspring the name of the Wild Irish Boy, unless he wish- 
ed to pass him on the public for a brother of Miss Owene 
son’s Wild Irish Girl (whose merits, by the bye, he has 
endeavoured to depreciate), and hoped to shate the popue 
larity which she had justly acquired; for the Wild Irish 
Boy, after all, is not a wild Irish boy, but is born jn 
France, and educated in England ; his mother is an En- 
glish woman, who, after having been in keeping with se- 
yeral gallants, lives successively with two Irish brothers, 





ene of whom she says is his father; but if it be diffiew lt 
in ordinary cases for a child to know his own father, the 
difficulty in this instance is certainly not diminished : so 
that the father of the Wild Irish Boy might, for ought 
that appears to the contrary, have been a Swiss porter or 
a French valet; and he seems to be calied an Irish boy 
for much the same reason as among the Romans a grove 
was called Jucus a mon lucendo. This objection, howe 
ever, is slight compared with those which we have to 
urge. The work contains ‘many passages which, consi 
dered in detail, display very considerable abilities, and 
are executed with force and spirit; but asa whole it is 
disjointed, ill-conceived, and ill-conducted ; and, what is 
of much more importance, has a direct tendency te vitiate 
the morals of society, by giving a false, but fascinating, 
colouring to vice. 
It is very evident that the author began to write with. 
out having even sketched an outline of what he should 
‘write about ; for in the progress of his work he is put to 
very awkard shifts to furnish his hero, who is supposed ta 
tell his own story, with confidents, 
First of all he is described as living in a wild solitude 
on the sea coast. He is about eighteen, very pale, and 
dejected, and melancholy, and all for the love of another 
man’s wife, the mother of seven or eight children, and 
grandmother of a great many more. He never tells his 
‘Tove, however, to any but the lady herself, but hoards it 
“up as a secrét, which it was the business of his life to 
watch; and in the concealment of which life had been al- 
“most destroyed. - One day he finds in a recess among the 
‘rocks (where he often went, when the tide was out, for 
shells) a Jetter, tied with a bunch of sea-weed, as if some 

Nereid had floated on a wave with it there. It is addressed 
to him, he opens it, and every day finds one in the same 
“place: His invisible correspondent insists on a relation 
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of his life, and he compRes, He deposits his papers every 
day in the same place where he finds the letters, and they 
are replaced the following day. In this pretty romantic 
manner he commences his narrative (which contains, by 
the way, more of opinions than events) from the day of 
his birth, and carries it on straight forward without inter- 
ruption till, in fact, he has nothing more to tell. But this 
only brings us to a little beyond the middle of the second 
volume; and then the hero, without even taking leave of 
the correspondent to whom he has been so very commu- 
nicative, flies from his solitude in quest of new materials 
to complete the three volumes, From this time he reports 
very regularly to his intimate friend all that occurs to 
him, most of which his friend knows as well as himself; 
but when he has discovered this friend to be treacherous, 
he is still so fond of story telling, that he keeps on with 
his tale, though we are at a loss to know to whom he ad- 
dresses himself. 

So palpably absurd, indeed, and inconvenient is the 
conduct of the fable, and so easily might the absurdity 
have been avoided or corrected, that we are absolutely 
puzzled to imagine any motive which could have induced 
the author to let it pass in its present state. But there is 
one part in particular with which we are convinced every 
reader of taste will be dissatisfied and disappointed. 

The author has drawn a most interesting portrait of a 
young female catholic, to whom he gives the name of 
Elmaide St. Clair. He paints her glowing with youth, 
feeling, genius, and exquisite sensibility. ‘The first se- 
venty pages of his work are composed of letters written 
by her to a friend, iu which she describes with all the 
touching eloquence of passion her love for the wild Irish 
boy, whom she sees by accident at Dublin. She hears of 


his passion, however, for the beautiful grandmother, Lady 
Montrevor, which he thought he had kept so sectet, and, 
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she thus bewails the hopelessness of her affection, and the 
unhappiness of his. 


4 


«* He saw her, and it is but necessary to see her, that all other 
objects may become indifierent; it is easy to tell the effect of an 
interview between a wild Irish boy and a veteran woman: of fa- 
shion, so interesting in the softness of retirement, and the dignity 
of solitary beauty, He is undone ; yes, J repeat it, he is undone. 
From the first moment I beheld him I knew he loved, that his 
love was hopeless, and that it was guilty. His face tells it all, but, 
oh! tells it with an expression which diyests despair of gloom, 
and guilt of criminality. He is undone, but who can wonder at 
him, or her, fevered with dissipation, and wearied with the insipid 
forms of fashion, what he must have appeared to her, so fresh a 
form, so young a mind, a single star of young morning brightness 
in the dark waste that surrounds her now. She must be resist 
Jess; and alone, all around her so rude, and savage, and solitary, 
a Calypso ona desert shore! Cruel woman! in the sport of her 
vanity, in the spleen of her solitude, she will trifle with what a 
fonder heart is breaking for ; she will treat him asa boy, he will 
love her like aman. When he finds he is abused, in the conflict 
of pride and Jove, he will rash into dissoluteness, or sink into de- 
jection. His heart will be depraved or broken, his noble gentle 
heart—but mine will be cold first. Cruel woman! she might 
have been content with the wreaths of conquest she had gathered 
in all the courts of Europe, fithout eae to the wilds of Ire- 
Jand to tear my wild-briar-rose from me!" Vol. i, p. 45. 


[t is this Elmaide St. Clair who follows the wild Irish 
boy to his solitude; it is she who is his invisible corre- 
spondent, or rather the invisible being to whom: he nar- 
rates bis story ; yet affer all this, when the author has 
done every thing to interest the feelings of his readers in her 
fate, and we are led to expect that she is to be a principal 
figure in the scene, he never even mentions her name, or 
gliudes to her after the first seventy pages till the very en 
ef his work,, when he represents an abandoned woman 
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fashion, in the agonies of death, as saying : “I had but 
ene child—a daughter—she is no more.—Elmaide St. 
Clair is dead—she died for love!” V. iii. p. S87. And 
this is not the only instanoe in which he has trifled with 
his readers, mocking and tantalizing them with expecta- 
tions which he either never intended, or was too careless to 
gratify. 

It might be objected also, that the author has unneces- 
sarily run counter to popular prejudices, and offended 
against the rules of taste, by deducing the birth of his 
hero from a source of such disgusting depravity ; a mo- 
ther passing through all the stages of prostitution, and 
from her incestuous commerce with two brothers scarce 
able to asceriain the paternity of her children; a mother 
who beheld those children daily without ever confessing 
herself by a word or look to be their parent, and who 
robbed them, while their supposed father lay dead, to 
elope with his miserable old valet. But this is only a 
branch of the stream of immorality which rans through 
the whole work: our limits will not permit us to trace all 
its windings; the following slight sketch may give some 
idea of its course. | 

Ormsby Bethel, the hero of his own tale, no sooner 
hears of the lovely grandmother, Lady Montrevor, than 
he becomes enamoured. Te sees her, and is instantly on 
fire with emotions he does not understand ; in solitude and 
society he beholds only the brilliant enchantress : he be- 
lieved there was no more of crime in fixing his whole sout 
upon her image than upon a picture ora statue, and as little 
danger; for he did not think it possible seriously to love a’ 
married woman. He is soon, however, convinced of the 
possibility. [lis second interview with the enchanting 
matron is at a bail given at Montrevor House; he floats 
with her through the dance; every circumstance and ex- 
pression that a brilliant imagination can suggest are la- 
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vished in profusion to describe her voluptuous and luxt- 
rious beauty, and the exquisite grace of her motions. She 
quits the dance abruptly; he follows through several 
rooms : she enters a récess fecbly illuminated, and almost 
filled with roses. We will extract the description of this 
scene. 


























«* She sunk in a seat, neither of us spoke; my heart beat audi- 
bly ; she was beside me so beautiful in silence and thought, so 
beautiful in partial shade and surrounding odours. I spoke first—~+ 
my mind was burning, but my voice was trembling. I knew not 
what I said—something about the roses, their fragance, and their 
foliage, and the light that trembled through them, a shadowy and 
mellow ray like moonlight. ‘ Yes,’ said she absently, ¢ able 
to chase all sadness, al] sadnes but despair.’ I was flushed and | 
daring with indulgence—* What a word is despair for such lips 
as those to utter!’ ‘ It is the only one they are accustomed to 
utter in solitude.’ J] caught at the last word—‘ This solitude was 
formed for other sounds—this place may seem for lovers’ leisure 
made |" My senses were inflamed with wine and voluptuous mo- 
tion; my forehead was throbbing, and my heart too with wild 
and luxurious emotions of sorrow and love, I fell at her feet: I 
said all that passion, and solitude, and seventeen, suggested.” 

Vol. II. p. 43. 


They retire, however, innocently from the recess, and as 
the lover crosses the gallery he meets the husband, who 
had been listening at the entrance of the recess for the last 
half-hour ; but he thinks not of the husband, nor cares 
what he may think of hin. 

There are more scenes of the same description, but the 
lady proves less yielding than he had hoped, and therefore 
he flies to Dublin and plunges himself in dissoluteness, 
in the hope of banishing her from his memory. His 
uncle, who mistakes the object of his passion, and imagines 
that he loves the daughter instead of the mother, pro- 
poses an alliance between them, which is accepted. 
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Ormsby is sent for, he suffers himself to be married, and 
consoles himself with thinking that he shall be able to see 
the mother of his wife daily without interruption and 
without reproach. This beautiful mother-ia-law, indeed, 
seems rather to resent his supposed inconstancy: but she 
gives him an opportunity of exculpating himself—he 
finds her in the bed-room of his wife, who is asleep. 


‘** T only thought of the opportunity, and that it might never 


return: even bad my passion been extinguished, I owed an exe- 


planation to my honour. But it was not, and while I gazed on 
her lovely forehead and brows, which were all I could see as she. 
bent over the table, and motion of her white fingers, [ felt an 
agony of passion that almost made me incapable of reason. I had, 
rather have been permitted to gaze on her thus for ever, than to, 
have folded in my arms all the beauty ofthe earth, I leaned om 
the table ; I covered my face with my hand; the tears burst, 
from my eyes; they dropt on the paper. She raised her head, 
‘Mr. Bethel, what am I to understand by this?’ ‘ That I am 
miserable.” ‘ You are at least inexplicable.’ ‘ Is it possible you 
can believe—have you so little knowledge of the human heart; 
of mine, whose inmost recesses you kriow.’ ‘1 know rothing— 
what can I think ? I thought when fifst I saw Alohzo’s tears, I 


_kvew their meaning well; but when I find them shed for my 


daughter, what am I to think? you know I had no hand to give 
to dry them with.’ Her softness gave me breath, gave me com- 
posure. I begged her to listen tome. ‘ No, no, no, not now, 
itis no matter, I cannot listen, I ought not to listen.’ ‘ Yow 
Ought, you must, injustice, in mercy; by heaven you shall listen, 
or you make me wild.” * Hush, you will waken Attanasia.’ 
“ No matter, she must be awakened some time or other.’ I grasp 
ed her hand, I held her by force, I told her all in a voice of supe 
pression and agony. A long pause ensued.—‘ This is all very 
extraordinary,’ said she, ‘ I must believe you——I must pity you— 
but we must think of this no more—I was teo mush pleased with 
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you, perhaps: if I was, I am sufficiently punished for it. 
Vol. 1. p. 294. 


It is unnecessary {o comment on such a scene as this ; 
there are others like it, and yet the author can say, (Vol. II. 
p- 3.) that he exhibits them, that their consequences may 
warn, not corrupt; that such errors, as he calls them, are 
errors of feeling, not of conduct, that he displays them, 
that the more terrible consequences of practical deviations 
may be inferred. Now even if it were not true, that it is 
the intent and not the act which constitutes the crime,: 
and even to admit that to familiarize the mind with des- 
criptions of vice docs not make its enormity gradually 
less apparent, the work is not defensible on the very 
ground, on which the author has attempted to justify it. 
He has exerted all his genius, and of genius and imaginae 
tion he possesses no small share, to render the characters 
of Lady Monirever and Ormsby splendid and fascinating, 
yet no ill consequence whatever results from their criminal 
attachment ; unless the author considers a wife an evil of 
such magnitude,, that his hero is sufficiently punished 
for loving the mother by a union with her amiable daugh- 
ter; but since there are many who will think otherwise, 
and look on such a wife as Attanasia rather as a reward 
than punishment, the work must be regarded as offering a 
direct encouragement to vice; as such we most. se- 
riously condemn ; and we reprobate it the more asa waste 
and perversion of no common abilities. 
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Piccadilly Ambulator, or Old Q. By J. P. Hurstone, 
Esq. Hughes. 


“‘ Thou, too, art like the spirit of Sedley! down— 
Thy title sears mine eyeballs, and thy air 

is like the first : 

A third is like the former—filthy squires 

Why do you shew me this. A fourth, a fifth! 

I’il see no more.”—-MacBetu, 








Another ‘squire turned author! or is it an author turn- 
ed ’squire? Verily these Messicures Hugheses ought to 
be knights, for they have more ’squires in their service, 
than even the modern knight of Blackfriars. Whoever, 
or whatever, he may be, Mr. Harstone very carefully in- 
forms us in.page 4, that he is a satirist and moralist ; and 
it is very fortunate he does so, else we should never have 
suspected that the man who could dedicate such a work 
** to the rising generation,” was either one or the other. 

** Vice and folly, whatever shapes they assume, are, 
and invariably have been, fit marks against which to level 
the shafts of satire, more especially,” &c. Most cere 
tainly Mr. H.; and surely nothing but vice and folly 
could have given origin to such a work as this. Our 
great moralist, Johnson, when asked some absurd question 
about Scotch whisky, replied, that he would be sorry to 
assist in making poison palatable; but this compiler af 
trite anecdote seems anxious to dress up his oft told talein 
all the meretricious ornaments of bombast and affected 
sentiment. Let us not be told that such works as these 
give us a knowledge of the world ; for whatever tends to 
diminish our disgust for vice, must be pernicious to our 
love of virtue ; and here it is doubly so, as the modest 
and simple youth is tempted to read, under the disguise 
of a novel, sentiments and anecdotes which he would 
blush to hear recited. 
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Mr. H. follows the old plan of disguising names, so 
as to cheat the lawyers, without shrouding them from the 
conception of the most ignorant, and though he makes a 
parade of his candour, yet even his flattery must be dis- 
gusting to his friend old Q. unless indeed that love for 
notoriety should be his ruding passion. 

A few gambling and Newmarket anecdotes, which 
every body has heard of, fill up the greatest part of the 
first volume, added to which we have a love adventure, 
for whose plot we are doubtless indebted to the surprising 
tales of Mrs. Behn, or some equally valuable volume, 
from the circulating library. 

The hoards of forgotten scandal are again opened to 
anstruct the rising generation, by some shameful anecdotes, 
‘which, even if true, can aiford no amusement to any but 
the ignorant, or the grossly sensual; we have here some 
silly tales of a certain royal quaker, and the Joe Miller 
stories of the Duchess of Kingston; the latter of which 
afford this industrious writer an opportunity of throwing 
out some sarcasms against boarding schools; and, with 
some little appearance of justice, he shews the impro- 
Prietics attendant upon the peripatetic exhibitions of the 
fair pupils at some of these, even the most fashionable.— 
We will not give publicity, even by analysis, to such 
trash, which would be unworthy even the lash of the Sa- 
tirist, were it not that, however contemptible its plan or 
execution, it is still presented in such a form as to be 
highly pernicious to the young of both sexes. Our mo- 
dest author, in his introduction, confesses it is not for the 
use, but for the amusement of his readers only, that he 
presents it to the world; and his accurate knowledge of 
that world, may be drawn from this /as¢ quotation. ** We 
will venture to assert, in confirmation of the validity of 
our Opinion, that the number of married men discontented 
with their situation far exceeds that of batchelors in the 
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same situation !!"’ And this—this isa moral writer for the 
rising generation ! 

ZEsop’s cock, while scratching his dunghill, is said to 
have found a diamond; how different the fate of a re- 
viewer, who is often obliged to wade through all the mud 
of literature, in search even of the glittering of French 
paste, or Bristol stones; of the latter, indeed, there is a 
sufficient sprinkling in this hotch-potch of scandal and 
obscurity, and we lament it the more, as affectation of 
sentiment and liberality is too apt to prepossess the inex- 
perienced and generous mind in favour of opinions which, 
if presented to view in their naked deformity, could only 
inspire disgust. 


Free and Important Thoughts on the Dangers to be ap 
prehended from the increase of Sectaries in this King- 


dom, and the Evils arising from the want of Places of 


Worship for the lower Orders of the Community. By 
a Cordial Approver of the Doctrines, and a Well- 
wisher to the Prosperity of the Church of England. 
Taylor and Hessey, Fleet Street, and Hatchard, Picca- 
dilly, pp. 84, price three shillings. 


We know not why the author of this admirable pamph- 
let should have concealed his name, for it is a work which 
must command the applause of every true friend of reli- 


gion and his country. The causes and consequences of 


the alarming increase of those deluded and ignorant 
people, the methodists, are discussed in a masterly style, 


and we have great pleasure in recommending this enter- 


taining and instructive work to the notice of our readers, 


as containing matter worthy the most serious considera- 


tions of the legislature. 
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THEATRES. 


* Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honesti.”-—Horact. 


If our theatrical strictures are not so elaborate as in our former 
numbers, our readers must not attribute the circumstance to ree 
laxation of our exertions, but to dearth of matter worthy the critic’s 
notice. , 

No novelty has appeared at either of our theatres since the last, ex- 
cepting such as were produced at benefits, which do not deserve the 
attention of our readers, unless adopted as stock-pieces by the ma- 
nagers. We shall, however, briefly notice one or two of this descrip- 
tion. Athe OpeRa-nouse a dull pice in one act, called ** Gli Amanti 
Consolati,” was performed for the benefit of Madame Catalani, whe 
introduced a bravaura, which she sang with her usual effect: she also 
exhibited some most graceful and bewitching attitudes with Miss 
Gayton, which were loudly applauded and enthusiastically encored. 
Madame Catalani did not attempt any of the indecent distortions which 
are too frequently practised by the corps de bullet, on the contrary, 
she successfully endavoured to display the.human form in all. the cap- 
tivating images of modest grace, and appeared anxious to gratify the 
refined tastes of the statuary and the painter, without exciting the 
passions of the libertine and the sensualist. Miss Gayton performed 
Parisot’s character in the ballet of the Fille Sauvage, and the piece lost 
nothing by the exchange ; she is really, as yet, a modest, and an ad- 
mirable fittle dancer. Why Deshayes, who danced in the divertise- 
ment, thought proper not to perform in the ballet, we are at a loss to 
imagine : his wife, we believe, was unwell, but surely a slight disorder 
in her head was no reason why he shoul refuse to exert his heels, 
particularly as he had an hour before given sufficient proofs that they 
were neither affected with gout nor palsy. 

At Drury-Lane Mr. Skeffington’s play of ‘ the Afysterious 
Bride,” has been performed for divers benefits; it is taken from the 
French, and by far the best effusion of his dramatic muse. 

This author, being aman of fashion and a gentleman, (too characters 
not always united) has been selected by the anor critics as a fit ob- 
ject for the exercise of their severity. We allow that his ‘‘ Sleeping 
Beauty? was suiliciently soporific, avd we have no objection to join 
in laughing at and ridiculing his eccentricities of dress and manner, 
but we by no means think the production of a dull melo-drame a con- 
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clusive proof of a man’s total deficiency of (alent, nor that his wearing 
white breeches and party-coloured waistcoats evinces.an ungenerous or 
an unamiable disposition. We know that Mr. Skeffington possesses 
much good nature and much goodness of heart, and can therefore 
laugh at, without being disgusted by, his harmless, though certainly ti- 
diculous, propensities. 


The Litr.e Haymarket THeatre opened with Mr. M. G. 
Lewis’s (he hobgoblin dramatist) interesting absurdity, ycleped the 
Castle Spectre;.and Mrs. Bellamy, wife of Mr. B. of Covent-garden 
theatre, made her first appearance in the part of Angela. ‘The cha- 
racter is in itself a most unnatural attempt at nature, and not at all 
calculated to display the natural talents of an actress; we must, there- 
fore, still consider Mrs.* B. ina state of probation. Mr. Young per- 
tormed Osmond, as he does every thing, well; but we regretted seeing 
him in such an insignificant part. The company, with the exception 
of the fair novelty above noticed, are nearly the same as last 
year. Mr. Winston, alias Mr. Bown, alias the Baron de Truin, 
sti!l continues arch-tormentor and chief manager. Mr. Wharton still 
waddles about in regal robes; Mr. J. Palmer still looks unutterable: 
things as a lover; and Mr. Grove still whines and whcezes as the fee- 
ble representative of decrepid age. 

A new farce, from the French; and a play from the pen of our fa 
vourite Colman, will, we understand, be produced before the expira- 
tion of July. 

In our next we shall immolate one or two outrageous diurnal critics, 
who have, by their prejudicies and partialities, degraded their sacred 
office. 





* Since writing the above Mrs. Bellamy has played Mfrs. Haller in 
the Stranger, ; but there was nothing worthy of remark in her perform- 
ance, except that her petticoats were so exiremely scanty, that one of 
her imprisoned knees hurst through its slender confinement. 
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COMPARATIVE CRITICISM. 


Non nostrum tantas componere lites !—Vinort. 
Who shall decide when Doctors disagree ?-—Pore. 

1. Saul, a Poem, by William Sotheby. 

“‘ This work is the work of one who possesses poetical taste 
and feeling. There is* delicacy and grace in many of the de- 
scriptions, and an elaborate beauty in the diction. There is* 
sweetness and delicacy in many passages, and an air of elegance 
throughout.”—~Edinburgh Review. 

«This is a production of unquestionable merit—No candid 
person will hesitate to say that it contains @ LARGE InrusIoON of 
the genuine sPIRIT OF POETRY, and many specimens of fine wri- 
ting." —British Critic, and Preface. 

« The structure of the language, the character of the thoughts, 
the spirit of the whole composition, is purely lyrical; abounding 
with every figure of speech and flight of sentiment for which the 
most daring and irregular Pindarics have been distinguished. The 
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* Is! a maximus error AGAIN and AGAIN, learned Edinburgh Re- 
viewers! See the note in page 95 of our first volume.—Satirist. 

+ Perhaps we ought to have explained before, to such of our readers 
as are not very corversaiit with the Reviews, the purport of this re- 
-ference, and another of the same sort. Exclusively of the distinct 
criticisms in the monthly numbers, in which each work noticed forms 
the subject of a separate article, the Critical Review gives every four 
months (in its Appendix) what it calls a Digest of Literature, and the 
British Critic every six months a Preface, both recapitulating the prin- 
cipal works examined since the last retrospect of the kind, and re- 
peating asummary judgment on each. In our ordinary practice, we 
are averse to burden and disfigure our pages with a multitude of minute 
citations of chapter and verse; and accordingly give only such titles 
and references as, except in the cases here explained, are sufficient, 
with the usual indexes of the reviews and magazines, to enable any 
person who desires it, easily to verify the correctness of our extracts. 
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language is elegantly select and dignified ; the metre is artfully va- 
rious, and often musical,”’—-Eclectic Review. 

‘« They who prefer to have their literary thirst quenched by.a 
LITTLE of the spigiy oF porrry diluted with a large dose of 
Prosaic verse, will be exactly suited by Mr.Sotheby. As for our- 
selves, we are not partial to water-gruel poetry. If Mr, Sotheby 
meant to exhibit a specimen of his own patience, and to exercise 
that of his reader, he has succeeded, His Saul is a heavy and 
nerveless poem. We are surprised that, in this fastidious age, he 
could persuade himself that such a production would gratify the 
poetic reader. It is so slightly raised above mere prose, that most 
readers will prefer the simplicity of the Bible-narration to this 
new-fashioned scripture.—If Mr. Sotheby had written thus” fas 
in the Dedication] ‘‘ throughout, the reader would not haye ex- 
claimed as now he probably will, ‘ Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me?’ "*—Monthly Review. 


2. The Metamorphoses of Publius Ovidius Naso, in noe 
Blank Verse; translated by J.J, Howard, 

“* Of all the classical poets, perhaps there is none more unsuit- 
able for a blank-verse translator than Ovid: the nature of his sub- 
ject, and especially the quality of his style, decidedly point out 
the luxurious, the lively, the polished couplet, as the dress in 
which he should be arrayed.""—Eclectic Review, 

«« We were prepared to welcome a new version of this early 
favourite, but it was not without surprise that we found it exe- 
cuted in blank verse. To represent the Ovidian graces, the couplet, 
the language, and the manner, of Dryden and Pope, appear to us 
peculiarly adapted. Though the disappointment of this expec- 
tation, then, might produce some prepossession against Mr. How- 
ard’s attempt, still it was not strong enough to have prevented our 
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* We must add this instance to the-evidence which we have given 
in page 316 of our first volume, that the grave Monthly Reviewers 


are actually growing witty! When will miracles and metamorphoses. 


cease ? 
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perceiving and admitting his success in it, if he had succeeded ; 
bat we are sorry to say, that in our opinion he has failed.—The 
only advantage of blank verse over rhyme, in a work like this, 
(viz. the increased facility which it gives of following the original 
with perfect fidelity,) appears to us to be thrown away in the very 
apenting of the book.”—Monthly Review. 

«Mr. Howard's attempt was bold, yet in several difficult and 
Beautiful passages it has been far from unsuccessful. A transla- 
tion of the Metamorphosés into blank verse was desirable, on ac- 
count of the singular elasticity of that species of verse, which en- 
ables it to imitate at once suitably and clostly, with freedom and 
precision. Fidelity may be deemed the prevailing characteristic 
of Mr. Howard's performance.”—Critical Review. 

3. Hints to the Public and the Legislature, on the Nature and 
Effect of Evangelical Preaching ; by a Barrister. 

A etter toa Barrister, in Answer to his ‘‘ Hints, &c.” By 
Robert Hawker, D. D. 

« We have read these Hints with a lively interest ; and presume 
we may congratulate the public, dnd every friend of rational reli- 
gion and good oftder’, tpon having found an able advocate in their 
cause, against that wild rant, and those methodistic doctrines, 
hich eonfotnd right arid wrotig, good and evil, till all moral dis- 
tinction is lost. The author, like a candid logician,” &c.—Uni- 
versal Magazine. 

“« The author of the Hints has comimendadly employed himself 
in endeavouring to rousé the sensible%part of the public to a con- 
sideration of the mischiefs which he apprehends the cause of mo- 
rality and practical religion is sustaining from the labours of these 
“evangelical preachers ;’ and by thé evidence which is here prb- 
~ duced he makes out, to use the language of his profession, a very 
strong case against them.”—Monthly Review. 

** We feel much obliged, and we think that the community at 
large will be much obliged, to the author of this excellent pam- 
. phiet [the Hints], for the clear and striking exposition which he — 
has given of the effects ot what is called evangelical preaching, 
on die habits and sentiments of those whe have not wisdom enoagh 
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to detect the fallacy, nor virtue to resist the lure. The extracts 
Which we have made from this pamphlet will prove that it is 
written with ability and eloquence. We cannot conclude without 
earnestly recommending this pamphlet, which is sfull of good 
sense, good religion, good morals, and good writing, to the atten- 
tion of the public.” ** The reverend doctor [Hawker] has ei- 
deavoured to elude the charge of the Barrister by extraneous obser- 
’ Cations, by self-sufficient egotism, aud oblique but invidious per- 
sonalities, The attack which the Barrister has made on the very 
citadel of ‘ evangelical’ delusion, appears to us incapable of being 
repelled even by so able and expert a general officer in the service 
of methodism as Dr. Hawker.""-——Critical Review. 

** The class of dissenters who have taken to themselves the 





title of ‘ evangelical,’ were never yet so completely stript of their 
holy disguise, and exposed before the public eye, as by this aéute 
and eloquent writer {the Barrister]. He has a shrewdness which 
nothing can escape ; and his powers of reasoning are so irresistible, 
that all evasion and subterfuge fall before it. He is a perfect 
master of his subject, and treats it with all that legical closeness 
peculiar to the protession to which he belongs. ‘he style is 
. nervous and impressive, at the same me that it preserves all that 
_ clearness and perspicuity which is the charm of eloquence. The 
writer surveys his subject with a penetrating eye, and delineates 
it with a masterly hand.” —Oxford Review, 

«‘ Of all the endeavours to hold up to ridicule those doctrines 
which have been termed ‘ evangelical,’ the present [the Hints] is 
perhaps the most coutemptidle. The author has not sufficient 
knowledge of the matter on which he writes, to avoid the grossest 
violations of piety and common sense; nor of the language in 
which he writes, to shun the most shameful misapplication of its 
terms, and infringement of its grammatical rules, His pamphlet 
consists of garbled extracts from the productions of writers, both 
in and out of the establishment, whom he has somehow learnt to 
call Evangelical, thrown together in true chaotic disorder, atid di- 
rected to renew the threadbare scandal, that evangelical doctrines 
tend to licentiousness of morals. Such is the miserable scribbler 
who takes upon him to offer to the public and the legislature his 
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Hints, not on the nature and effects of Evangelical preaching, for 
of these he is absolutely ignorant, but on his own perversions of 
those terms.” ‘That a pamphleteer so abjectly despicable as 
the Barrister should be honoured with a prompt reply from re- 
spectable writers, is more to the credit we think of their zeal 
than of their wisdom. Dr. Hawker has treated his unworthy 
writer with a calm and superior dignity which belongs to con 
scious uprightness.’ —Eclectic Review.* 








* A late periodical publication, in its criticism on the “ Hints” of 
the Barrister, after observing that the Eclectic Review was instituted 
by the evangelical fraternity for the purpose of reviewing their own wri- 
tings, adds (apparently as a quotation from the Barrister’s pamphlet) 
“ A Middlesex magistrate, but a short time since, had some difficulty 
in rejecting the application of a mean despicable wretch, for a licence 
to preach, who, upon being 4uestioned what profession he followed, 
proved to be a bellows-blower to a forge, and was so shockingly illi- 
terate that he could net even tell the letters of the alphabet. The fol- 
lowing is a list of persons who have recently obtained preaching-li- 
cences at the New Sessions-house, Clerkonwell: Mr. Norton, dealer 
in old clothes; Mr. Wilson, grinder; Mr. Timothy Hinds, sheep’s- 
head seller; Mr. Saunder's, coach-painter; Mr Colston, pressman ; 
Mr. O—, mangle-maker ; Mr. Downes, glazier; Mr. Hickup, foot- 
man to J. G. esq.; Mr. Staunton, tooth-drawer, peruke-maker, and 
phlebotomist; Mr. Matthews, bookseller; Mr. Parry, breeches-ma- 
ker.”—We are glad that the batteries of the press have lately been open- 
ed anew against methodism, and that some recent publications have 
drawn the general attention of our literary journals to the subject, An 
excellent and highly interesting article is contained in No. XXII. of 
the Edinburgh Review, as a criticism on Ingram’s Causes of the In- 
crease of Methodisin and Dissension. 








ERRATA IN No. IX. 


Page 392, note, for « specta,” read sprete.” 
Page 443, |. 14, for “ sidum,” read “ sidus,” 




















GENERAL INDEX. 


The articles with a star prefited are poetical. 


A. 


A. B. C. communication from, 455, 

* Address to Englishmen, 144. 

* Address to the Satirist, 7 

Adulterer, letter to a noble oné, 

. 509. 

Albinovanus’s Elegies, comparative 
criticism on, 443. 

All the Blocks, comparative criti+ 
cism on, 210. 

Alphabeticus, communication from, 
283. 

Anecdotes, &c. “57, 184, 286, 407, 
516. ) 

Archaiophilos, communication from 
161. 

Aristarchus (Anthony) communica- 
tion from, 119. 

Art of Swindling, prospectusof a 
new publicatwn with this title, 
132. 

Arts (the) No. [V. 173. 

ens, review of, 438, 

Athenzum (the), remarks on this 
institution, 238 

Athenian Lyvenm, anecdotes of 
this debating society, 36,37. 

Aurum le,. its powerful ef- 
fects, and a miraculous instance, 
169 to 172. ’ 


B. 


ww of thirty, 283. 

of faith, and the new light, 
337. Motto for the bank of 
faith, 493. 

Bariug on the Orders in Council, 
review of, 199. 

Bath Characters, review of, 305. . 

‘B. C. Y. communicatian from, 517. 

Beau yoy sublime —~ 

of this magazine by er 

Frorace Twiss, compared with 
miss Lanva Pearce’s 

in the same vate pss to 364. 


Begone dull care, account of this 
comedy, 1@i. 

Bland’s Translations from the Greek 
A ; annecdote connected 
with the Sdinburgh Review's cri- 
ticism of-this publication, 409, 

Board of management, 225. 

*Bob Short, communication from, 

185, 

Bonifacio and Bridgetina, account 
of this melo-drama, 330. News- 
paper comparative criticism on 
it, 251, . 

Bowles’s Letter to Lord Howick, 
comparative criticism on, 444. 
Boxing, remarks on this fashionable 

art, and a proposal for its uni+ 

versal extension, 396 to 399. 
Brandon ‘Mr. Isaac), his falsehoods, 
149. *Lines to him, on his in- 
a preface to the incom- 
le Kais, 185. *Epigram to 
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raculously provided with a peir, 
m a to 342. ' 
ewer (patriotic), am on 
237. Anecdotes of hum, 516. 
British Forum, narrative of an in- 
teresting discussion at this debat- 


ingoune? , 37 to 42. 
British Gallery of Pictures, its pro- 
model fer compositions 


506. 
Burdett(sir Francis), his nameon a 
portrait of a debating society, 37 


note. 
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Cc 


C. communication from, 138. 

Cambridge, prevalent manners at 
tais University, 42 to 45. Speci- 
mens ot Cambridge rhetoric, !47. 
Manner in which divine service is 
attended by the students, 247. 
Further sketch of the prevailing 
manners; a student’s memoran- 


dum-book, 364, 365. Mathema- 
tical learning exclusively en ou- 
raged here, 474. 


Cantab(the), No. 1. 4 , No. I] 2.46 
No. IIL. 364, No. IV. 474. 

Capita! punish.nents, considerations 
on, 48» to 488. 

Caractacus, account of this punto- 
mime, 326 to 330. 

Card’s Reign of Charlemagne, con- 
parative criticistn on, 92, 

Catalani, her singing said to have 
become less esteemed by the fa- 
shionable world, 214... 

Catholics, remarks on the applica- 
tion of thisterm, 181. 

Cautus, communication from, 252. 

Censor to the Satirist, 18. 

*Character (a), 17. * Another, | 30. 
*Another 245. *Another 358. 
* Another 456. 

Clara, a notorious fashionable cha- 
racter, 262. 

Clerical queries, 459. 

Clown, his satisfactory defence of 
Sette and pantomimes, 
356. 

Clubs, account of some singular 
ones in existence and projected, 
488 to 491. 

Collyer’s Lectures, comparative 
criticism on, 212. 

*Commodore Barron, a song, 57. 

arr critieisin,89, 207, 332, 

, 548, Explanation of refer- 
ences used in this article, 548. 
note. Comparative criticism ex- 
traordinary, 444 note. News- 

per comparative crit'cism, 20, 
¥50, 548. Explanation of some 

- _ Teferences in this article, 548note, 

*Conf sion made easy, 284. 

Contrast (the), review of, 322, 
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Copenhagen, reflections on the ex- 
pedition to, 52 

Corinna, comparative criticism on, 

Costume, female, 10. 

Country-parson, anecdote of one, 

Courage, remarks on this quality, 
395. 

*Court of ch-ne-ry, a day's pro- 
ceedings in, 120. 

Covent-garden theatre, monthly re- 
ports 0, 101, 216, 330, 441. 

Crisis (the), comparative criticism 
on, 

Critical Review, remarks on some 
passages in 90. 

Crusaders (the), review of, 410. 

Cutter (the), review of, 433. 

Cyrillus, communication from, 344. 


D. 


D. communication from, 372. 
Dancing, its antiquity and sacred 
origin, 500. , 
Dashiwg female depredators, 229, 
Davis’s More Subjects than One, 
review of, 85. 
Deare’s Translation of the Georgics, 
review of, 293. hs 
Debating-societies, some particulars 
of two, and narrative ofan inter- 
esting discussion at one of them, 
36 to 42. 
Detence of the stage, 352. 
D-v-irre Place, the hero of, pro- 
to be indicted for a nui- 
sanee, 247. Anecdote of a Cy- 
prian dinner and hap these, 59. 
Dibdin (Mr.), merit of his songs, 
241 to 243. 
Diversions of Purley, a fragment, 
113. 
Domestic occurrences, 102, 217. ’ 
Dramatic, hints, &c. 22, . _ 
Draper’s Lectures, comparative cri- 
ticism on, 213. mpd 
Dress(female), recommended to the 
notice of the Society for the Sup- 
prassion of Vice, 139. 
Drury-lane theatre, menthly_ ré- 
rts of, 97, 214, 323, 442, 542. 
ts managenient, 37, ay 
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Dussek (madame) ents the 
rt of Emeas, 97. Bemarks on 
fer as a performer, 214, 


E. 


Eclectic Review, 212 note. Its 
methodistical, cant, 213, note, 
304 note. 

Edinburgh Review, anecdote con- 
nected with its criticism of a par- 
ticular publication, 409. 

Ego (counsellor), miraculous effects 
of the aurum potabile on him, 
170 to 172. 

Eloquence and grace, school of, de- 
scribed, 1 

*Epigram, 286. To Mr. Brandon, 

85. On a partriotic brewer,287, 
n lord H, P's. marriage, 409. 
Addressed to master Horace 
Twiss, 409. To Mrs. P——n, 
5} 7. ae 

* Epistle (serious), from Paull in the 
ease to his betrayerin London. 
375. 

Ethicus, communication from, 509, 

Evangelical Magazine, interesting 
extract from, 492. Its declama- 
tions against the existing Sunday 
newspapers, concluding with -a 
puif of one proposed by itself, 
377 to 38. 

Examiner, Sunday newspaper, puff 
in its prospectus, 182 note, 

Execution, extraordinary theatri- 
cal, 227. 

Exhibition, visit of All the Talents, 
to, 391. 

Eyton’s Fwo Sermons, comparative 
criticism on, 21}. 


*-. 


*Fable, 258. 
Fair exhibiters, 286, : 
Falkener, tragedy of, 29 note, 
Fancy’s Child, review of 329. 
Fashionable World Reformed, comm 
parative criticism on 443. 
Fashionable depredators, 511. 
Female costume, 10. 
Figures (naked), in paiuting and 
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sculpture, pointed out to the no- 


tice of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, 140. 
Flagelantus, his third letter, 122. 
Free Thoughts on the’ !ncrease of 
Sectaries, review of, 541. 
Friar of orders grey, communication 
from, 511. | 


G. 


Gale Jones, some account of his de 
bating-society, 37 to 42. Graces 
of his oratory, 39. 

Giifard (Mr.), the late motion oon- 
cerning him in the house of com- 
mons characterised, ' 80, 

Goose of Rome, a fact, 184. 

Gratiam (Mr.), his character as @ 
theatrical manager, 27, 98. 


H. 


Halloran’s Battle of Trafalgar, com- 
parative criticism on, 07. 
Harlequin, his genuiue wit illustrat- 
ed, 356. ; 
Harrison's Poetical Recreations, 
comparative criticism on, 443, 
Hart's Goodness, comparative cri- 
ticism on, 446. 
Hawker’s Answer to a Barrister, 
comparative criticism on — 
Haymarket theatre, report of, 543¢ 
Hints on Evangelical preaching, 
comparative criticism on 
History of English wit, sketch for 
one, 452, 
Horace to his bottle, 513. 4 
*Horace, imitation of, 181, 514, 
Howard’s translation of the Meta- 
morphoses, comparative criticism 
on 
Hugh de Norman, communication 
from 10, oe 4 
Hunt's Critical Essays, review of, 
95, 


I, 


*Imitation of Horace, 181. : 
In and out of Tune, account of this 
iece, 214. 


In eu regions, intelligence from, 
8, 
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J. 


Jemmy Jomps, communication 
from, 492. 

Jeremy Collier, communication 
from, 279. Remarks on this ar- 
ticle, 329. 

Jew of Mogadore, account of this 


oper, 442. 

*Jola who laughs and John who 
ches, 478. 

ay = Bull, communication from, 
81. 

John Bull and all the snarls, 504. 

Johnson in the Shades, 383. 

Junes’s Pros and Cons, comparative 
eritictsm on, 95. 

Journeymen esquires, advertise- 
ment extraordinary to, 128. 

*Judaus, communication from, 185. 

Justus, communicgtion from, 42, 


K.. 


Kais; fate of this opera on its first 
representation, and subsequent 
conduct of the m ers cop- 
cérning it, 28 to 30. Account of 
it, 98 to 100. Remarks on the 
Preface to it when published, 150; 
review of it, 193. "See also Bran- 
don, and 216 note. 
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Libel, remarks on a late prosecu- 
tion of the Satirist for, 465. 

* Lines to the Satirist, 233. 

Literary overseers of the poor, 119. 

Literary societies, 235. 

Lwiterer, No, Il], 35. No. TV. 138, 
No: V. 268. No. VI. 3y5. 

London institution, remarks on, 

* *237. 

Loudon on Country Residences, 
comparative criticism on, 208. 


M. 


M. communication from, 375. 

Mansel (Dr. William Lort), some 
particulars of, 344. 

Mediord’s Oil without Vinegar, 
comparative criticism on 447. 

Melancthon, communication irom, 
143. 

Melo-dramas and Pantomimes, and 
clown’s sativactory deience of 
these perfoimances, 356. 

Memoires of the Prince of Wales, 
review of, 296. 

Men of wit trequently dangeroys 
characters, 19. 

Methodist, new etymology of this 
term, 45. 

Miles’s Letter to the Prince of 
Wales, review of, 424, 

Mi iapetes, communication from, 
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Nicho son’s Vindication, compara- 
tive criticism on, 213, 

Non Nemo, communication from, 
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Notorious fashionable characters, 
an I. 262, No. II. 388. No, Ill. 
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Nursery Tales, remarks on the im 
moral tendency of some publiga- 
tions under this title, 464, 
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*Ode to the great doctor Solomon, 


* Odes (national), great uses to 
which they might be applied,239, 
Old Tom, dispute about the opera- 
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Om npic Register, extracts from, 


Opera-house, monthly reports of, 
7, 214, 393, 441, 542. 
position accounted for, 287. 
Oraa ange Knight (the), a fragment, 
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Organ-blower (the), a romance in 
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*P. C. communication from, 57. 
. G. S.. communication from, 173. 
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Parkes’s Chemical Catechism, com- 
parative criticism on, 203, 


Parkinson on Indulgence, compara 
tive criticism on, 94. 
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ed 469 note. 
ae Ambulator, review of, 
Pickbourn on Metgeal Pauses, 
view of, 526, ~ 
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note, 
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Qyages a ravels, its _pro- 
spectus a model fo tions 
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Pinkerton’s Modern Geogra 
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143. 
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Policy of the B ading System re 
futed, comparative criticism on 
Political Connoisseurs, 39) 
Politics, 52, 177, 404, 
Politics of the Georium Sidus, come 
parative criticism on, 443, 
iy on general education of them, 
52. 
Praise-God Barebone, communica- 
tiop from, 377. 
Present State of the British Consti- 
tution, comparative criticism on, 
21, 

Private History of the Court of 
Fngland, review of 288. ay 
— s elixir and Oxford lozenge, 
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Prosecution (late), of the Satirist for 
a libel, retmarks.on, 465, 
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Public Characters of 1807, compa- 

. pativecriticnm on, 92.) 

Public monuments, or clerical siiew- 
men, 372. 
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Remarks on ojir Jate Attack upon 
Denmark, Coibparative criticisnt 

oh 448." 

Remarks upon the Poor Bill, come 
parative criticism on, 212. 

Reanie’s Musical 
rative criti¢ism on, 332. 

Rennie’s History of Jamaica, com- 
parative criticism on, 333, 

Retrospect, communication from, 

Ba, 

Review of new publications, 61, 
186, 288, 410, 

Reviewing, the m¥stery of, 409. 

Ringlet, a alph),. communications 

* trom, 2 

Rival magjcians, or raising tlie spi- 
rit, 449. 

Rewind H- il, anecdote of him and 
a merry cobl. tT, 244. 

Royal Academy, remarks on defects 
in this institution and au ong its 
members, 173, 

Royal Institution, remarks on, 236. 

Royal Stranger vindicated, review 
of, 204, 

Russet! reading rooms, remarks on, 
238. on 
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> 2 commetication from, 399. 

S. B. communication from, 46. 

Sabbath - breaking, enormities of 
this-kind pointed out to the no- 
tice of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, 142. Laudable 

- Jostance of conscientiousness on 
this subject, ibid, 

Sultatéer, Communication from, 500. 

Satirist, remarks on a lute prosecu- 
pod of this publication for a libel, 


Satirist Satirised, review of, 84 
Scearron, communication from, 39}, 
School of ere and grace, de- 
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Scott’s review of, 518. 
Scott’s Marmion, review of, 186, 
Scrutator, communication from,235 
Scrutiny (Fhomaso), communica: 
tions from, 1, 225, 337, 449. 493. 

Sediey (Charles, esquire), advertise- 
teat for a successor to him atthe 
om libei-manufactory, 128. 

posure of his attack on the 
Satirist, 439. See aiso 187 — 
235 note, 455. 

Senex, communication from, 27. 

Sermon, substance of one preached 
at St. Jo—- C-——, 508... 

Severus, communication from, 45. 

Sheridan (Mr. Thomas), 214. La- 

- conically rejects a piece accepted 
by the manager, 216, 324. 

Sir, Ricnard, or the Orange Knight, 
470. 

Sketch for a history of English wit. 
452. 

Skeffiagton (Mr.), his play of the 
Mysterious Bride, 542. 

Smiti’s Legendary Tales, compara- 
tive criticism on, 445, 

Smither’s Poems, comparative crir 
ticisin o1., 94. 

Snuffing a candle, rs de- 
bate on the patie oa Vane 
tages and disadvantages of f this 
prastice, 38 to 42. 

Society for the Suppression of Vice! 
objects recommended to its Noe 
tice, 138 to 143, 

*Solomon (the great doctor) ode 
to, 402, 

Solomon Quidnunc, communica- 
tion from, 505. : 
Somebody’s Poems, comparative 

criticism on, 335. 

Songs, Anecdote of their superior 

eflicacy to psalms, 244. 

Sotheby’s Saul, comparative crith 
cism on, 548. 

Southey’s Palmerin, comparative 
criticism on, 448. 

Specimen of an English Homer, 
review of, 71. 

Spence on the Distresses of the 
Planters, review of, 315. 

*Stage (the), a satire, 348. De- 
fence of the stage, 352. . 
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Stevenson's Sermon, comparative 
criticisin an, 445. 

Stewart’s, Resurrection, review of, 
310. 

angen tery: curates’ bill, account of 

e meeting at S— college col 
cerning t, 369. 

Stone's Sermon, ‘and Stricture: ‘on 
it, comparative criticisin on, 240. 

Student’ $ memorandum-bvok, 365. 

Stutterheim’s Buttle of Austerlitz, 
comparative criticism on, 93. 

Styles’s Ess .y on the Stage, compa- 
rative criticism on, 212. 

Sugar-distillation, remarks on this 
proposed measure, 265, * 

Sunday newspaper's, the crying sin 
of them, 377. 

Surry Institution, remarks on, 238. 
Swindiing (Art of ), prospectus ot a 
publication with tats utie, 132, 
‘ee 
Tabart (Mr.), and Sir Richard Phil- 

lips, 465 

Talents (the), in Tartarus, 47, 253. 

Templar, communication troin,352. 

T-mple (lord), 60. 

‘Terni-trotters, 279. Remarks on 
this article, 309. 

Theatres, monthly reports of 97, 
214, 323, 441, 542. 

Theme affording a specimen of the 
poaree usually made in English 
iterature by an under-gracduate 
of Cambridge, 477. 

*Tom Shuttie and Blousalinda, 
404. 

Tomline on the Character of Pitt, 
comparative criticism on, 446. 
Trafalgaris Pugna, comparative cri- 

ticism on, 91. 

Trial tor a libel, remarks ona late 
curious one in the court of king's 
bench, 465. 

Turf-house, comparative criticism 
on, 211. 

Tye Vi Wi communication from, 
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Twining’s Letter, comparative cfi-” 


ticistn on 
Twiss (master Horace, alias Mr. 
-Nightman Twiss), his sublime 
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Two Gentlemen of Verona, revival 
of this ,lay at Covent-Garden, 
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Tyerman’s two Sermons, compara- 
tive criticism on, 91. 
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Unanimity, the one thing needful 
in our present national crisis, 
124, 403. 
Uninhabitable Island, or the Philan- 
thropic Bear, a dramatic sketch, 
20. 


V. 


Varmint club described, and re- 
marks on it, 490. 

Venerable Bede, his minute ac- 
count of the magi who paid -the 
Adoration, 407, 


Vice, remarks on the modern gentle 


names for, 460, 
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W. communication from, 508. 

W. L. communication trom, 250. 

W. J. communication from, 30, 

Westminster Library,} remarks on, 
236. 

Wheatley on the Theory of Money, 
comparative criticism on, 209. 
Whip and Varmint clubs described, 

and remarks on them, 488. 
*W—’s intire, or all but patriot- 
whine 158. t 16 
White Ku man, 101. 
“White > fe oa of, 161. 
WwW aoa ins, account of this farce, 
2106. 
Wild insh Boy, review oi, 529. 
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